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LOBSTER 


BY THEOPHIL 






it lobster, and a cat is my aversion. 
V particular lobster or any particular 
cat ever did me any wrong—not that I am trou- 
bled with what is called an idiosyncrasy—no, it 
is not that. Let me give you a reminiscence, 
reader—one at which I have laughed heartily a 
hundred times— notwithstanding I cannot get 
over the cat and the lobster—and you will com- 
prehend the nature of my antipathy 

In my younger days, I had to “rough it’’ in 
the world. At thirteen years of age, I was sent 


to that severest of all schools tor a boy, the work- 
shop of a mechanic, and had my lot cast with 
half-a-dozen as wide-awake apprentice boys a8 
ever tried the patience of a master. As a mat- 
ter of course, we looked upon our master and 
mistress as common enemies, and every domestic 
arrangement that did not give us the freedom of 
the house, and especially of the pantry, as unjust 
and oppressive. 

Among my fellow-apprentices, were two, 
named Joe Grimes and Bill Henderson, who 
were generally the ringleaders in all mischief, 
and stirred our spirits into revolt whenever we 
were disposed to bury the hatchet, which was not 
often. Of the patience and long-suffering of our 
master, I now often wonder. He must have been 
aman of great self-control or calm temperament 
to have borne with us as well as he did, notwith- 
standing we then looked upon him as ill-tem- 
pered and captious. One of his rules was, that 
every boy should be in the house at ten o'clock 
at night. It was not only a good rule, but one 
that he was bound, as the legal guardian of his 
boys, to make. Against this we each and all re- 
belled as a most tyrannical infringement of our 
liberties, and made it a matter of conscience to 
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stay out as late as twelve o'clock at night, when 
ever we could do so without the risk of being 
discovered. The way we managed this, was to 


take turns in being out, say twoatatime. At 


ten o’clock, our master generally took the pains 
to see if we were all on hand. If we were in the 


shop when he appeared, and inquired forthose he 
did not see, the answer was—*‘* Gone up to bed, 


sir 


Or, if we were up in the “ sky parlor’’ when 
he came to the door and asked if all were in, we 


promptly replied, ‘ Yes, sir,’’ although but four 


out of the half-dozen were actually in bed. 

For months this went on without a suspicion 
that there was any untair play ; but one night we 
were found out. The modes of gaining access 
} 


yy the * outsiders,’’ as we called those who hap- 


pened to be enjoying themselves on the street 


after the regular hour of shutting up the house, 
were various. Sometimes a single rap upon the 
tin spout, the sound of which could be distinctly 
heard in the garret, was the signal for one of the 
airs and unfasten 


the door; or a peculiar whistle at the corner op- 


‘‘insiders’’ to go quietly down: 





posite, gave notice that the same service was 
required. Joe Grimes and Bill Henderson, how- 
ever, were more independent than the rest; they 
never required to be let in, preferring always to 
let themselves in. Bill generally obtained free 
admission, after the house was locked up, in this 
way. The house in which we lived was three- 
storied ; adjoining was one only two stories high. 
By means of a fence, Bill could easily clamber 
to the roof of the back part of the two-story 
house, and from this get upon the roof of the 
main building. Above this rose our own house, 
a full story high, with its gable-end window 
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opening out trom the garret where we sl« pt. In 


order to get into the window from the roof of the 


y 1} » b . B 1 me } . ‘ el . 
sSmaier house, Dill provided himse witha strong 
rope, and when it was his turn to be out late, 
er night fall, make 


would, af end of his rope 


fast to a bed-post in the garret, and throw th 
other end out of the window Up this rope he 


would climb, hand over hand, like a sailor, and 
then draw it in and coil it up snugly in his trunk 
for concealment and future us 

Joe Grimes, as we said, was also inde pendent 
in the matter of letting himself —indegendent 
as well of Bill as of the other bovs. His mode 
of entrance was rather more d t and hazard- 


ous, and had he not been almost as light and sup- 


ple as a cat, he never cou ive accomplished it. 
It was efiected by climbir ip the tin spout, and 
thus getting access to the roof, from which hi 
entered by the dormar window. ‘The first time 


Joe tried this, he failed in accomplishing the feat. 
He found no great difficulty retting 





as the roof, but when there, the flat surface offer- 
ed nothing upon which he could take hold and 
draw his body up over the projecting edge; so he 


had to go down and submit to be let in. But 
during the 


strong spikes, and drove 


next day, he procured three or four 


them into the roof at 


convenient distances from the edge. This estab- 
lished his independence. On that very night he 


tried the teat again, and succeeded to his entire 
satisiaction. 

One night it was Joe’s turn to be out; our mas- 
ter came to the door of our bed-room a little after 
ten o'clock, and asked if all were in. 

“Yes, sir,’’ was promp 

“Is Joe here ?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ 


like that of Grimes. 
The old man, as we 


ly replied. 


answered a voice, that sounded 
called him, although his 
age was not over thirty-six, was satisfied, and 
went down stairs. 

About twelve o'clock we were all! startled from 
slumber by a crash, that was followed by a loud 
cry of pain. We sprang from our beds, and hur- 
riedly drawing on apart of our clothing, ran down 
stairs, by this time more than half guessing what 


was the matter. Our master, whose name was 


Turner, had also been awakened by the noise, 
and joined us at the front door. 

We found Joe lying upon the pavement, with 
about two-thirds of the tin water-pipe torn from 
its fastenings and stretching half across the street. 
To us the mystery was at once solved, but it took 

A broken 
After that, 
a more rigid embargo was laid upon our proceed- 


Turner some time to unde rstand it. 
arm was the extent of Joe’s injury. 


ings, but we still managed to violate it, and with 
great regularity. 

In the matter of grumbling, we were indefati- 
gable. Nothing was done just to please us. Our 
principal cause of dissatisfaction lay in the fact 
that every delicacy the house contained was not 


shared with us. We saw fruit come in from 
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market, cakes made in the kitchen, and kegs of 


tavl er com if yout empty, without 
y y neans elng satis iw if share we 
obtained of these good 1 rS—e€CS] uly as it 


was our candid opinion that our labor paid for 


Feeling thus and thinking thus, it is no matter 
of wonder it we did not look upon nocturnal 
depredations on the pantry as penitentiary of- 
te ‘ App esd m ( ~ y, plates 
of cake d ed I rcal In and 
went ou I " siste with 
the overt sold ‘ Ok | n the 
I ily 

That k of beer 1s ne very quick I'm 
sure | ee W is s it came in,’” we 
would hea vi lul I to his wil som 
times 

A keg of beer used to last six weeks,’’ re- 
pies ‘ 

] kno did 

Som ) r « ( seems to go 
wondertiully { Ll baked a large plate of cake 
yesterday, and this mot there is hardly any 


of it lett.’’ 
* Do you lock it up . 
“ Ves. 


stand it.’’ 


] 


If it wasn’t for that, I could under- 


We understood it al! very well, even if our 





mistress did not. ‘I was a large pantry un- 
der the main stairway, in W h all the delicacies 
of the house were kept, the beer barrel and its 
creamy contents included. ‘lhis pantry was, of 


always locked, an 


course, d the ke y sak ly hidden 
away in the pocket of our mistress. 

To effect an entrance into the tempting reposi- 
tory had long been one of our prominent objects. 
Dozens of times did we search about, alter all 
the family were in bed, in hopes the key had 
been acciden illy left behind; but our careful 
mistress Was never guilty of such culpable neg- 
lect: she knew too well the « rs of those 
with whom she had to deal. ‘There was not a 
key in the house that had not at one time or 
other been tried in the pantry lock, but all were 
itforts had been 


made to pick it, but with no better success. At 


— 


either too large or too small. 


last, however, our perseverance in the matter 


i door yielded to 


was rewarded by success; the 
our “‘open sesame.’’ No, it was not the door 
either; lam a little too fast in that. But we got 
in. 

One night we were all wide awake in our gar- 
ret-room, long after the rest of the family were 
in bed and asleep. On that very day, a barrel ol 
fine Newtown pippins had been brought into the 
house and locked up in the pantry. One a piece 
had been given to us after supper, but these only 
whetted our appetites for more. 

““A paltry apple said Bill Henderson, con- 
temptuously. 

“Yes, one apple out of a whole barrel full!’’ 


responded Joe Grimes. ‘I think that old woman 





ce 


m- 


jan 





{ ours m est Christian that ever 
d ‘ 1a door 
It l cou oO et into her pantry, I'd make 
t one ‘ i remarked « of the boys 
iad l \ t said Bill 
We it to remar 1 Joe, brightening 
: i we must. Now, how is it to be done ? 
I have it, by o!”’ and the lad suddenly sprun 
yh 
to yw 2"? we le erly i ed 
H i ( d | ive you a feast, 
s i shoes and tal up 
With a motion of the hand for us to 
\ “ ‘ iis p tors r 
oe room He was cone 
ites it i i ball a peck 
ol I ih n el 
I l so vovs?’’ ex med the 
ly i ré . wee = ex} : I OK 
d s | 1 ¢ ed 
i T } 4 | ( ' I 
i i i ne we 1 t freedom ol 
‘ 1 it Was sol! weeks betor Joe 
\ l : yas to € fan en- 
t Wi | rhe he had thoug t of 
s windo over t aoor of the pa ry 
Vwi nt d somet es air \ rea tte 
phe v iow sw open on a hinge und was 
{ ‘ s ya ittor By Mount on 
t of a chair, Joe could open this w 
1 freely Ss} t e premises W After 
see \ ‘ d yon e first occas! hie 
I t ) i elif, and tl! tried if 
( i mt « ep in throu 1 the of ! ‘| : 
was no ficult matter, He was soon insi 
i vent er nas \ aupasn y ipp! sas 
ile iO prudent » take, and ret red, « osing 
the window and turning the button as he had 
10 i 
Very few nights passed after this without’our 
having a little feast in the garret, somewhere be- 
tween the ours of twely ind one o'clock, to 
W ch Vas us tliy idded a od mM r of beer 
To prev t ae yn from the tumes ot beer in 
our room, we ‘ t a halt on pitcher a d 
half a do 11 s, W ch we rinsed out after 
using them, ana ) ke iup in ourtrunks or boxes 


One day, after this thing had been going on for 


some time, and frequent remarks were made in 
our presence about the strange rapidity with 
which everything went, our good lady spent an 


alternoon in baking cakes and pies, which, a 


supper time, were temptingly displayed upon the 


sideboard when we went in to supper A mode- 
rate-sized pl ite of cakes was upon our table : 


““We shall have first-rate times to-night,’’ we 
remarked to each other as we returned to the 
shop atter supper. 


‘Now, Joe,’’ said Bill Henderson, rubbing his 
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hands, as we entered our bed-chamber about 
eleven o'clock, ‘‘ now for the pies and cakes.’’ 
But Joe, for the first time, demurred. 
‘Let somebody els o,’’ he replie d; “I think 
I’ve done my share in this business. Why don’t 
you go, Bill ?”’ 


‘I’m too stout—I can’t vet in,”’ said Bi 





‘You can get in just as well asI can. It isn’t 


fair to put it all on to me.”’ 


‘Never mind, Joe; you go this time,’’ was 


urged, ‘‘and we'll arrange to take turns after- 
wards.”’ 

But Joe held b k, and posit vely de lined. 

Here was a dilemma Our right hand man 
had failed us. But the cakes and pies must be 
had, and if Joe would not get them, some one else 
l! ~ 

‘Why don't y ro, Pringle ?’’ asked Joe. 

Bu I Ss OK my ea 

** Cast lots rT a ested Grimes. 

Acreed!”’ y round the circle of worthies. 

Joe broke six pieces of straw out of an old 

broom, and after cutting them into unequal 


lengths, held them in his fingers, and said— 


One after another drew. The shortest piece 
was to be the lot, and that fell to me. 

‘‘Pringle’s got it! Hurrah for Pringle! Go 
were the whispered congratulations 
lr ived upon my accession to the office of pur- 
vevor for the night I must own that I did not 
feel verv much flattered by the distinction, but as 


I had consented to the lot, I could not hold back. 


So, with as good a grace as possibl , 1 took up 
t light about twelve o'clock, when all had been 


for some time still in the house, and silently went 
down stairs. I felt a litthke queer; I could not 
it But there was no going back; the pro- 


pelling force behind was stronger than the repel- 


On gaining the pantry, and looking up at the 
small opening above, I felt that I had rather a dif- 
ficult task to perform, and thought of being locked 
inside of the narrow pantry, and of the possibility 
of being discovered there, with no very comfort- 


able sensations But there was no time for hesi- 
tation. I brought a chair from the dining-room, 
and mounting upon its back, opened the window 
and put my lamp upon one of the highest shelves, 
among jars of preserved fruit. Then drawing 


myself up, I managed—not, however, without 
some difficulty—to insert my body into the small 
opening, and drop down upon the floor of the 
pantry. ‘The light being upon the top shelf, left 
those below in deep shadow. I could not see 


distinctly what was upon them. But I sought to 


make up by feeling what was lacking in sight, 
and so ran my hands hurriedly around upon the 
shelves for the objects of my search. All at once 
there was a sharp ‘“‘click’’ from some thing I 
touched, and in the next instant my hand was 


seized with a vice-like grip, causing me great 
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pain as well as alarm. Thrown off my guard, I 
uttered a cry, and in starting back from the shelf, 
knocked over something that was upon the floor, 
which in falling made a loud noise. Satisfied, 
by the instant movement over head, that all this 
was heard, and perceiving at the same moment 
that I had been caught by the sharp teeth of a 


large steel-trap, I made an effort to retreat as 


hastily as possibl But, alas! this was not per- 


mitted. The trap was fastened to the sheli by a 


It took nearly half a minute tor m« 


ienough to press down 


strong cord. 
to recover presence ol mi 


the spring of the trap and thus release myselt 
from pain and imprisonment. 
late. By this time the key was inthe door. I 
opened, and my master and I stood contronting 
each other. 

“You, Pringle ?’’ 

The tone of surprise in which this was uttered 
cut me severely. It was evident that he had not 
suspected me. I hung my head in shame 
**Come into the dining-room, and Ict ine tie up 
your hand,’’ he said, looking at my wounded 
member, and with more kindness in his voice 
than I expected. 

I followed him, passively 
sam on the wounds made by the trap, bound up 
my hand, and then saying, without any 
but, I thought, with something like pity for me— 
‘*Now go up to your bed, ‘Theopholis, and let 
this be a zood lesson for the future.”’ 


When I reached my companions in the garret, 
and related my adventure, Joe said, very coolly— 
‘*T wasn’t so far wrong, after all. I thought there 
was something in the wind, by the way the old 
lady displayed her pies and cakes. I'm like an 
old rat, and can smell the trap. He didn’t catch 


me.’ 
My hand was so sore the next morning that I 
could not work, but my feelings were much sorer. 
J] was terribly cut down, and could not look either 
Mr. or Mrs. Turner in the face. 
On the second day, I took my place in the shop 
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as usual. I saw a smile pass through the room 


as I entered, the meaning of which I did not 


clearly understand 


But I was not long in doubt, 
for just over the bench where I worked, I found 
that some one had tacked up a graphic drawing 
of a cat caught by a lobster while attempting to 
steal a fish from the larder. Under it was written 
in large letters—‘‘ Lopster Savce.’’ 


As I tore the o! 


here was a roar of laughte r throu rhout the shop, 


noxious drawing from its place, 


in which I could not help joining, notwithstand- 


ing my bad relish of the joke. I knew very well 
who had done this. Joe Grimes was good at 
i mstevervth 

On the next morning, high up beyond my reach, 
was a copy of the picture, twice the size of the 
one I had destroyed. It caught my eyes the 
moment I « red the shop 


The shop was instantly in a roar. 
*‘Confound vou and your lobster sauce, too!’ 
I returned, ar rrily 
; er roar, which brought in Mr. 
Turner. He saw the drawing as soon as he en- 
tered, and understanding Its meaning 


also caught the imfection, and retired holding his 


instantly, 


It was long ere ] heard the last of lobster sauce. 
for me to tear down the drawings, 


for if I removed one to-day, another would be in 


S Diace to-morrow lo re lishing the matter so 
well as to keep at least two drawings ahead in 
order to supply a sudden demand. It was a new 
amusement for him. Lat last gave up. In about 


six months the dust hid the figures of the draw- 
ing last nailed to the wall, and the story connect- 
ed with it was nearly forgotten by all but The- 
It is no matter of wonder that 
*t, or that 


ophol Ss Pringle . 
his memory was tenacious on the subje 
he never eats lobster on any occasion, or suflers 


grimalkin to find a quiet home on his premises 


$$ rrr ne & torn 


LINES 


BY JOSEPH 


A Rose thou art—scarce blossomed to maturity— 
Glistning still with all the dewy freshness of Spring’s 
Earliest treasure. May zephyrs only play around 
Thy path, in brightness and in smiles! May no unkindly 
Heat fall scorchingly upon thee, to parch the Summer 


Of thy joy, or wither the soft leaves that fold themselves 
In shelter round the heart! Thou wilt be gathered! 

But he who grafts thee from the parent stem, unto 

His own, must—he will—be chary of the flower 

That nestles in his bosom, and lives but on his love 

As gently as the dying echoes of soft music, 

Heard at the still hour of midnight, mayst thou glide into 


7” oO 
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NUNES 


The Autumn of thy days; and when the Winter comes, 


With its ¢ 
, “1 


To vibrate ‘neath its icy touch—like a snow-flake 


ill winds, to cause thy leaves to fade—thysell 


Mayst thou fall, and on the bosom of the earth 
Repose, as pure, as fairy-like, and as beautiful! 
While, from the clayey 


There shall an exhalation rise, whose 


bed that closes round thy sweets, 


rawgrance 
Will expand beyond the cerulean vault that 
Circumscribes the earth, and penetrates, ay, through the 


Portal of the eternal universe, to the 


Great presence, even, of the Great Supreme! 








SKETCHES 


LETTER V.—A VISIT TO 


BY ITH 
D; \ Het —As we were preperil to sift 
down to the eaklast LD) aweek { »yeste! V 
yrning tle Sam Notable neared at the doo! 
\ 1 cheeks as red as spr g¢ cranbe ries and quite 
out of breath, from having run most of e way 
tor more than a mil 
Mother wants to know said he, as soon as 
he was able to speak, “if Hepsey and her Cousin 
Judy, and that ’ere Miss Feeswind it’s here a 
sitin’, will come to our house this arternoon 
d take tea and spe ithe event Our Soy ly 
wants Eu to « e if she can, and mother 
says that Tom and John must come in the 
t cnin 
“Ves o by ll 1s 1 mv mother, in 
“wer to mv k , ot ll ry ; ior sit is over 
a we .s vo have been Vited to oO any- 
W the rls é ! 4 staying home by 
Ss time Mrs. Notable will be disappointed, 
0, if you don’t go.”’ 
I guess she w said li e Sal} for she 
egun to bake like all nater an hour afore day- 
ie 9 
It was merely a com ent k Seraphina 
d my cousin what answer I she 1 rive he 
ount, to t Vila 1 cdeilve i 1s nh an 
inceremonious, ¢ ind 1 er, 1 was sul- 
ficiently indicated by t r brightening counte- 
naneces. I therefore told Sam to give our com- 
pliments to his mother, and tell her that she might 
expect us Mother s ppe d several large dough- 


nuts into little Sam’s hands, and vited him to 
sit by the fire till he ate them. 
‘I don’t darst to.’ e re] ed for mother 





looked at the clock when I sot out nd said if I 
, ’ 
was gone a single minute lon n I oughter 
be, she’d reckon with m 
‘Well, eat your nuts as you o yng then 
said mother, “for I dare say you ate your break- 
tast two hours ago.’”’ 
‘T cuess we did,.”” he replied, ‘* more than three 
° . , . , , 
hours ago, for "tis mother’s rule to « breakfast 
five o’clock winter and summer 


A plents 


and for a wonder, had 


of snow had fallen a few days previous, 
tted, so that 
h 


that we girls—Eu- 


not 


ne 


the sleighing was excellent. I can drive a sleig 


very we ll, so it was arrange d 
be included—should go in the old family 
sle igh, harness¢ d to Lady L ohtioot; ior i 


i€ 


nice ng 
veing at 
ast sixteen, she was thought to have arrived at 


years ol di 


in the ex 


scretion. My brothers were to follow 
ning with Gipsey, a beautiful and spi- 


12° 
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rited animal as , except a Star in his 
forehead, and the new sleigh, a very dashing af- 

fair ntly purchased by my brother John. 
All four of us were seated in the sleigh a little 
ifte iree Oo clock. Lady Lightfoot, true to her 
ame, glided swift] yng the smooth snow-path, 
to the merry m of the bells, to which was oc- 
cas ] t ( ir, Geep voice ot Jowler 
oJ OV r alway T es a point oi escorting Eu- 
nice—as er |} through the untrodden 
snow lving on ( d, he would 
past u ithens ly stop and *“‘ shake 

mpl oe “a 

We found Mrs. Brid ready to re- 
ceiv s, As you nev iw her, I will mention 
that her stature is somewhat low, and that she 
s tly inel to embonpoint, just enough so 
as to give herform that firm and massive 
ire wWhicl ppears as ul it could resist the 
wear and tear’’ of almost any amount of labor. 
Even her eyes, w 1 are small and black and 


k of firmness and 


by no means dull 
solidity about them f it would take a great 
di lton ake em swim in tears Her thick, un- 
el c shoes, W tap, tap, tap, as, with a quick 
and decided manner, she stepped round upon the 
unpall ed floors, cu ess Ol spot or stain, assist- 
ing one of us to take off a shawl or tippet, ano- 
ther a bonnet, and a third acloak. At the same 
time she kept a watchful eye on Sam, who was 
unharnessing the horse opposite a window, and 


rt 


occasionally broke in upon a complimentary 
speech to us for comu and a felicitative one to 
herself because we had come, by calling out first 
to one, then to another of her children, to come 
and take our things and carry them and lay them 
on the spare bed, and mind that they did not 
tumble either them or the bed 

Sophy, the eldest daughter, with the shadows 
ol care d the weariness of overtasked strength 
prematurely blotting out the sunshine from her 
youthful brow, looked as if she would have loved, 


have broken away from the chain that 


] 


toll, and dream 


t it 
10 81 


bound her 


the 


to unremitting 


liste ling to he ripple ol brooks, 


hours, 
ol 


s of the forest-winds. 


away 
the deep, mysterious 


Her steps fell 


softly and with a light grace, as if she had learned 


the music birds, and 


whispering 


imong flowers and 


to fancy herself wandering 
the green mosses of the wood, and feared to 
crush them. Eunice whispered in her ear— 


1 the newspapers I promised to 


i 


“You will fi: 
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lend you, in my muff. There are two magazines 


also, that my cousin gave me 
These, ré id long age, an 
date by us, were destined to brighten those few 
during the 


Her tather, 


evenings which her mother might, 


winter, spend at some neighbor's. 


too, would probably now and then find some of 


them, like fairy gifts, lying in his way. 


In the large k the door, so that 


ien, Opposite 
tl they were not 


ot little No- 
The re 


look into ‘ paradise 


the y could 


allowed to enter, sat a whole row 


tables, each with her knitting 


was nota 


moment's cessati ich one’s fingers were in 


mis ¢€ 


hone *s needies went clic kK, « lick. clic k. 


motion, ear 
A switch that lay in convenient contiguity to 


them, and on which Mrs. Notable could at a mo- 


ment’s warning, place her hand, explained the 
secret of their clock-like indefitigability. My 
own hands ached in sympathy as 1 saw the 


strained cords st from the backs of 


nding out 


} 


their little hands, which dared not indulge in a 


minute’s rest, even when their mother’s sharp 
eyes were not upon them, lest their stents should 
be unaccomplished within the prescribed time, 


for dire was the penalty attached to such a delin- 


quency. Occasionally, a whisper of, * Betsey, is 


your stent a’most done?’’ or, “Do help me, 


Polly, if you finish yours first 


eo? 


“O dear, I'm 
’ * How the points 


afraid I shan’t get mine done 
of the needles do hurt my sore fingers!’’ made a 
kind of the 
sharp click of the coarse, substantial knitting- 


low, mournful accompaniment to 


needles. 

** You can see,”’ said Mrs. Notable, mistaking, 
perhaps, my look of commiseration for one of 
admiration, “that there’s no idle bread eat in my 
I keep all doin’ somethin’ from mornin’ 
i] 


house. 
till night. ‘There’s no sleep arter four o'clock in 
the mornin’ for large or small. The first thing I 
do, is to see that Betsey, Polly, Sally and Rachel 
have their knittin’-work in their hands, for if ’tis 
a possible thing for the little lazy sarpents to 
shirk out, they will. Sam goes to shellin’ corn, 
Sophy gets the breakfast, and I skim up the milk 
and put the cream into the churn, ready for Mr. 
Notable to go to churnin’ the minute he comes 
in from fodderin’ the cattle. The next thing is 
to set the cheese, so that it may be ready to whey 
off arter breakfast. E don’t give any of ’em time 
to ponder over the breakfast-table, | can tell you. 
My maxim is, quick at victuals, quick at work; 
and when I see folks mincin’ and pickin’ about, 
I set it down in my own mind as a kiver for 
downright laziness. Arter breakfast, the children 
take their knittin’ agin; Sophy washes the dishes 
and puts things to rights, and I beat out the butter 
and salt it, if I find it’s come with what churnin’ 
Mr. Notable could do afore breakfast. If ’taint, 
I make Sam finish; and while he's about it, I 
kitch up the keerds and keerd a handful of rolls, 
for I never send my wool to the mill to have it 
keerded. ‘The machine chops it all up so that it 
won't last half so long. 1 aint afeard of my 


1 consid red out of 
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What if keerdin’ duz 


pull upon the j‘ints a little bit—it don’t skeer me. 


hands, nor wrists nother. 
The minute it’s light enough to see to do any- 
thing else, I make the gals put their knittin’ aside 
the 


hon’em to 


Betsey goes to spinnin’ wool, Polly spins 


tow, and Sally and Rachel have ea 


make a sheet or pille r-case alfore dinner. Sophy, 


as soon as she gits the work done up, goes to 


> linen, and that’s all she duz in the fore- 


spinnin 


noon besides gittin’ dinner. It’s my rule to keep 


Betsey and Polly in rolls, and to weave five yards 
in the forenoon, besides windin’ my own quills, 
I allow the gals what time they git arter they 
finish their stents, to sew patchwork, on’y when 


kn & ¢€ 


I’ve company, and then I make ’em use 
t ° 

it’s a sort of work that’s more curlesser, you 

know. I have to watch Sophy pretty consid’ rable 


sometimes, or she'll steal away by herself 
book the 
her father in havin’ sich a hankerin’ 
ks, for though he’s a Notable by 
He takes arter the 
mother’s side Now, 


snug 


with some neighbors lend her. She 
1 


takes 


irter 
arter boc name, 


he isn’t one by nater. Easies, 


tions on the I’m 
b’leve there’s a drop of any 


ns. We 


afore we 


ile—I don’t 


lood in my vel were cousins—my 
were married, [| 
Well, as I 


arter books 


husband and I was, 


you've heern, Hepsey. was 


spose 


sayin’, he had a mighty hankerin’ 


and newspapers. When we were first married, 


he took a paper and a magazine; so the minute 
up the chore Os dow n 


I didn’t say 


he'd eat his supper and done 


he used to set and go to readin’. 


much about it at first, but I tell you I didn’t feel 


} 


very right about it inside, for besides the money 


he throwed away on’em, he had to waste can- 


dles to read "em by—for I could knit, you know, 
or pick wool, or keerd and spin by the blaze of a 
pitch-knot. I contrived it so, arter a while, 


t 
he didn’t take I can tell 


One evenin’ the paper and magazine come 


that 
much comfort a readin’, 
you. 
both together, and I parceived that he stepped 


to git the chores done 


round oncommon nimble g 
up so that he might set down and go to readin’ 
on’em. I says nothin’, but jest as he got him- 
self seated by the table and cleverly under way 
I says to him—‘ Mr. Notable, ’tis the 


most mysterious thing to me under the sun, how 


a readin’, 


you can set down so easy and go to readin’, when 
them ‘ere apples are sufferin’ so to be picked 
over. You seem to’ave got the notion into your 


And I have so 
run to raek 


But I’m detarmined 


head that I can do everything. 


fur, or I guess things 


would ’ave 
and ruin pretty strangely. 
not to take the whole burden on my own shoul- 
ders any longer. There’s sildom an evenin’ but 
what you might find somethin’ to do; and if there 
don’t happen to be, you can at least set still and 
He didn’t make me 


any answet, but sot still as a mouse, and kept his 


save candles and eyesight.’ 


eyes fastened on the book; but I got him so 
worked up at last, that up he jumped and went 
down suller, and brought up sich a lot of apples 
to pick over that it took him all the evenin’. 
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“There was one step gained, but I knew it 
wouldn't do for me to slack my hand if I calker- 
lated to carry the pint | had in view, which was 
to put a stop to his throwin’ away his money on 
the paper and magazine the year comin’. Once 
or twice, when | made out to muster up some- 
thin’ to keep him out of idleness all the evenin’, 
he undertook to set up and read arter I was abed, 
but I soon found means to worry him out of that 
notion. Arter he found he couldn't git a minute’s 
time to read ’em, he sent and stopt ’em. That 
was fourteen years ago, and from that day to this 
he’s never made any attempt to fool away his 
money ins ha shaller, mis rable way. 

** Maybe, ladies,’’ said she, rising and laying 
down her sewing, “ you would like to see some 
of the fruits of our industry. Jest foller me, and 
I will show you some of ‘em. There,’ said she, 
conducting us into a large back chamber, ** I had 


the St " re she ives put up a yearagocomes spring, 


on purpose to pile the blankets and kiverlids and 
quilts on. Here’storty pair of blankets and forty 
kiverlids, all keerded and spun and wove without 
hirin’? a day’s work. And here are the patchwork 
quilts. ‘There’s three a-piece for the gals and 
three for Sam, for there’s no knowin’ whether 
he’ll have a poor gal or a rich one for a wife. 
These two clists are full of sheets and piller- 
cases, and them two right agin ‘em, full of table 
linen. Now, Miss Feeswind and Miss Mayberry, 
I want you to tell me your candid opinion as to 
whether you don’t think I’ve been pretty middlin’ 
industrious myself, and kept others so?”’ 

*“*No person can think otherwise,’’ said Sera- 
phina. “I cannot imagine how you have ever 
found time to accomplish half of what you have 

‘“Why, what you see here is but a drop of the 
bucket to what I’ve done. On’y look in here,’’ 
throwing open the door of an adjoining room. 

One side was piled with huge rolls of cloth, 
woolen, cotton and linen, while the walls were 
hung with coarse garments of various desc rip- 
tions. 

“It will be impossible for you and your family 
to ever wear all these,’’ said I. 

“* Maybe it will,’’ she replied; “but my rule 
is to go on makin’ and makin’, for nothin’ grinds 
my feelin’s so as to see anybody that belongs to 
my house loiterin’ away the ume. Now, there’s 
Miss Dawkins pertends to be a fust-rategwerker 
She’s cllus braggin’ how much she and Ifer dar- 
ter Nabby duz, but I’ve kitcht her, when I'v 
gone in onawares, readin’ some nonsensical book, 
and Nabby to work on some furbelow, and there 
would stand the spinnin’-wheel idle on the floor. 
She’s terrible snug for a bargain—skairt half to 
death if she thinks any on’em is like to lose a 
cent, but she never did nor never will love that 
thing called work—that is to say, for the work's 
sake.”’ 

Soon after our return to the parlor, preparation 
was commenced for tea, or rather supper, which 
gave Mrs. Notable, as the presiding genius of 


the household, a great oppogtunity to manifest 
her ability to keep all employed. 
“Here, Rachel,”’ we could hear her say, “‘ take 


these ’ere eggs and beat ’em for the doughnuts. 


Make the spoon fly like lightnin’, for they must 
be beat all to a fvam in less than five minutes. 


go and cut some of the best 


And you, Betse Vy, 
cheese. Mind, now, and cut the slices even, if 
you don’t want your ears tingled with this ’ere 
whiskin’ stick. Sally, take this nutmeg and grate 
it; and Polly, you needn't stand there doin’ no- 
thin’ and lookin’ jest as shiftless as a hin knocked 
off of her roost when there’s two heapin’ plates 
of bread to toast. Keep a sharp look out, and see 
that you don’t let it burn all up. Come, Sophy, 
Rachel’s got the eggs ready for you to make the 
doughnuts afore you've got the cake sliced up. 
Vhy, every one on ye is slower than stock stall. 
I can do more in five minutes than all on yé can 
do in an hour. And there’s your father, tor all 
he’s got Sam to help him, is slower than all the 
rest put together. It takes him etarnally to do 
jest nothin’ at all. Rachel, run out to the barn 
and tell him that supper’ll be on the table in five 
minutes, and see if that won’t spur him up a little. 
If he’s a mind to come in and eat with me and 
my company while the toast and doughnuts are 
hot and good, he can have the privilege on’t; if 
he aint, tell him [ shan’t wait for him the six- 
teenth part of a se cond.”’ 

During the whole time, we could hear that her 
feet were in motion as well as her tongue, while 
the cooking utensils, which only sent forth a mu- 
sical tinkle when handled by the gentle Sophy, 
rung with so sharp a twang as to threaten their 
demolition whenever they fell into her more 
energetic hands. 

Mr. Notable, a pleasant-looking man, but look- 
ing a little furried, now came in from the barn. 
His appearance fully jtistified his wife's assertion 
that he had not a drop of the Notable blood in 
his veins. A physiognomist would have said that 
at deal of dreamy enthusiasm in 


there was a gr 
his countenance. I have no doubt, during the 
long winter evenings, while sitting before the fire 
saving candles and eyesight, that many a brilliant 
pictyre has, in imagination, passed before him, 
and that many a poetic flower and gem, snatched 
from the floating current of time, has from time 
to time been treasured in memory, which has 
served to sweeten the next day’s toil and throw 
around him a gleam of radiance. 

When we had taken our places at the table, 
Mr. Notable, in appropriate language and in a 
mild and pleasant voice, said grace, Mrs. No- 
table's hand all the time grasping the handle of 
the teapot that she might commence pouring the 
tea the moment he said “‘ amen.’’ 

During the meal, she gave usa minute descrip- 
tion of her method of making cheese and curing 
beef hams, also her own particular rule for each 
pie, tart and custard with which it was her plea- 
sure to regale us. She regretted that it was not 
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dinner instead of supper, as in that case we might 
have had the opportunity to test the excellence 
and superior flavor of her pickled ears of green 
corn and bean-pods, cucumbers and mangoes. 
About half an hour after we rose from the 
table, our ears were greeted with a full chorus of 
sleigh-bells, and we could see through the un- 
curtained windows, several sleighs, all of which, 
except one, drew up in front of the house. Jn 
the first one was my Ann 
Thatcher. Ann, I found, by the manner in which 
Mrs. Notable greeted her, had been expected to 


brother Tom and 


tea, but had been unable to leave home on account 


of the absence of her parents. She told me that 
they returned about sunset, having been absent 
several days on a visit to her mother’s sister, 
who lives forty or fifty miles distant. They took 
Cora with them, she said, who, while she stood 
lookmg out of a window at the hotel where they 
were going to dine, suddenly exclaimed, with an 
appearance of alarm—** There’s the man—don’t 
let him have me again.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher both ran to the window 
with as much precipitation as possible, and be- 
held a tall, stout man, with coarse features and 
sunburnt countenance, in a thick overcoat and 
glazed standing near a_ ready-harnessed 


cap, 
sleigh. ‘They suspected that he caught a glimpse 
of Cora’s face at the window, for as Mr. Thatcher 
took his hat with the determination to go and 
speak to him, he sprang into the sleigh, snapped 
The 
landlord of the hotel, in answer to some inquiries 
made by Mr. Thatcher, said that all he knew re- 


his whip and started off at a brisk trot. 


specting him, was that he called his name Bre- 
men, and that he was probably a foreigner, as he 
spoke the English language imperfectly. He 
had arrived at the hotel the preceding evening in 


a wagon, which he had left in exchange for a 
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sleigh, saying that, as the wagon was much the 
most valuable, he should return for it in the 
spring. 

Ann said that Cora, after the bewildering ef- 
fects occasioned by her sudden introduction 
amongst strangers and other incidents, had had 
time to subside, had been, as is generally the 
case with children of her age, disposed to be very 
communicative. Nothing, however, sufficiently 
explicit to be at all satisfactory, could be gathered 
from what she told them. She said that she could 
remember her mother, though it was a long time 
The last time she saw her, 
she said, she was very pale and stll, 


speak to her. Her Aunt Elwyn told her that her 


since she saw he r. 
and did not 
mother was dead, and that she must go and live 
with her. Atier she had lived with her aunt a 
creat while, she said to her one day that her mo- 
ther was wot dead, and that a man was coming 


for her who would take her to see her. 





This account, which Ann repeated in the 
own language, is all of consequence that has as 
yet been elicited, though memories seem almost 
daily to dawn on her, awakened by objects of 
sight or passing events, which hereafter may bs 
woven together. 

We found that the sleigh that passed while the 
rest stopped, was Dr. Mixum’s, he having fallen 
into company with them while on his way to visit 
a patient. He told my brother John that when 
he returned he should drop in a few minutes, as 
it would be impossible for him to resist the at- 
traction of the combined beauty and talent which 
he found were gracing the parlor of his good 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Notable. 

He was as good as his word, and I could see 
that to my cousin, at least, he was no unwelcome 
addition to the party. 

Ever yours, 
Hersey Mayserry. 
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SADNESS. 


BY GEO 


Sap, sad is my spirit and weary 
And heaviness rests on my brow; 
And desolate am I and dreary, 
And loneliness hangs o'er me now 
I see not the faces of near ones, 
That erst daily met with me here ; 
No longer the voices of dear ones 


Are sounding like lutes on my ear 


Oh, where are the kind friends who never 
Forsook me in days that are gone? 

We've parted, and parted forever, 
And now I'm alone—all al 

Yes, alone, though many are near me— 
Alone ‘mid the throng I remain; 

I fain would find something to cheer me, 
But seek and keep seeking in vain 
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Blessings that were, and were cherished, 


Like phantoms, unbidden, now start; 
Fancies that long since have perished, 
Are with me and dwell in my heart 
Alas 
I have naught but affliction and pain! 


Do I look for the joys of the morrow— 


in my desolate sorrow, 


It bringeth but sadness again 


I long for the summons that’s telling, 
To others, but not unto me; 
I long for the mandate that’s swelling, 
“Come upward, come hither and be 
With Me in my mansion of gladness, 
Where there is no darkness nor gloom, 
Where there is no sorrow nor sadness”— 
I long for the peace of the tomb. 
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In a village not a hundred miles from Philadel- 
phia, resided the Rev. Mr. Manlius, who had the 
pastoral charge ota very res] ta congrega- 
tion, and was highly esteemed by them; but there 


+) c.f ; 
was one ning in which he did ot Give reneral 
satisfaction, and in consequence of which many 
f 


excellent members of his church felt seriously 


He 


rs 


scandalized. would ne ther join a tempe rance 


his gla 


socle ty, nor omit £ ss of Wine whe n he Ie It 
nelined to take it It is or ly tair to say. how- 
ever, that such spirituous indulgences were not of 
frequent o¢ irrence It was more th prince} le 
of the thing, as he said, that he stood upon, than 
anyth else, that prevented his signing a tem- 
perance pledge 

Sundry were the attacks, both open and secret, 
to which the Reveret 1 Mr Manlius was subject- 


ed, and many were the discussions into which he 
was drawn Dy the advocates of total abstinence. 
His mode of argument was very summary 

“T would no more sign a pledge not to drink 
brandy than I would sign a pledge not to steal,’ 
was the position he took ‘*T wish to be free to 
choose cood or evil, and to act right because It Is 
wrong to do otherwise. I do not fi d tault with 
others for signi y a pled ( nor tor abstain 
from wine. If they think it right, it is 1 for 
them. But as for myself, [ would eut off my right 
hand before I would bind myself by mere exter- 
nal restraint. My bonds are internal principles. 
I am temperate because intemperance is sin. For 
men who have abused their freedom, and so far 
lost all rational control over themselves that they 
cannot resist the insane spirit of intemperance, 
the pledge is all important. Sign it, I say, in the 


name ot He aven; but do not sign it because this, 


lat or the other temperate t 


Do 
it for yourself, and do it if you are the only man 
in the 


but because 


you feel it to be your only hope. 


world who acts because 


k more respectable, 


thus. ‘To sign 


another man, whom you thin 


has signed, will give vou little or no strength 


You must do it for yourse lf, and because it is 
right.’’ 

The parson was pretty ready with the tongue, 
and rarely came off second best when his op- 
ponents dragged him into a controversy, although 
his arguments were called by them, when he was 


not present, ** mere fustian.”’ 


‘His love for wine and brandy isat the bottom 
of all this hostility to the temperance cause,’’ was 


by individualsin and out of his 


the 


boldly said of him 


church But especially were members of 


other churches severe upon him. 


TIPSY 


s 


man has signed it,’ 


PARSON. 


“ He’ ll 


‘“‘T shouldn’t be surprised to see him staggering 


turn out a drunkard,”’ said one. 


in the streets before two years,’’ said another. 
‘‘He does more harm to the temperance cause 

than ten drunkards,’’ alleged a third. 

While others said—* Isn’t it scandalous !’’ 

‘“* He’s a disgrace to his profession!’ 

“ ile prete nd to have religion!’’ 

‘*A minister, indeed !”’ 
And so the changes rang. 
All Mr. Mai 

his ground, taking his gl 

At after 


iven by a family of some note in 


this time 


1us firmly maintained 
iss of wine whenever it 


suited hi last, the occurrence of a 


ainne | 


the place, at which the minister was present, and 


at which wine was circulated freely, a rather 
scandalous report got abroad, and soon went buz- 
ing all over the village. A young man who 
made no secret of being fond of his glass, and 
who was at this dinner-party, met, on the day 
alter, a very warm advocate of te mperance, and 


a member of a ditlerent denomination from that 


h Mr. Manlius was a minister, and said to 
had a 
nner-party v, Perkins. 
‘Indeed. What wo ful thir 

\ tipsy parson.”’ 

‘A what?’’ 


In whl 


rara avis at 


1 mock gravity—** We 


yesterda 


was that ?’’ 


The man’s eyes became instantly almost as 
b as saucers 

‘A tipsy parson.”’ 

“Who? Mr. Manlius?’’ was eagerly inquir- 
ed 


“T didn’t say so. I call no names.’ 


‘‘He was present, | know; and drank wine, I 


am told, like a fish 


‘‘T wasn’t aware before that fishes drank wine,”’ 


said the man, gravely. 
urged the other. 


“All l said 


was, that we had a tipsy parson—and so we had. 


“Tt was Manlius, wasn’t it ?’’ 


‘“*T call no names,’’ was repeated. 
I'll prove it before a jury of a thousand, if neces- 
sary.”’ 

aj 
perance 
He prete nd to preac h 


struck 


sno more than I expected,”’ said the tem- 


man. ‘*‘He’sa mere wine-bibber at best. 


the I wonder he 


Gospe 1! 
isn’t dead in the pulpit.”’ 
The moment his informant had left him, Per- 
kins started forth to communicate the astounding 
that Mr. Manlius had been drunk on 
Mr 
; 


From lip to lip the scandal flew, with little less 
It was all over the vil- 


intelligence 


the day before, at Reeside’s dinner-party. 
than electric quickness. 
doubted, some de- 


l4l 


lage by the next day. Some 
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mied, but the majority believed the story—it was 
so llKelY te ‘ t 

l oO I ‘ é se ol week a 
Sund rived lo powers it be in the 
rea Wer ¢ er upon the su ct i 
cite e minis ) ir and answer tor him- 
seil on the scandak S ¢ irge ot drunkenness 
There was an unusual 1 nber of vacant pews 
auring service, th m ind afternoon. 

Monday came, and early in the day a commit- 


tee ol two deacons waited 


on Mr. Manlius, and 


informed him of the report in circulation, and ot 


their wish that he would appear before them on 


r 
the a tte? V 1 account of himself, 
is the church de matter far too serious 
o be passed vy over lhe minister was eV 
a va ral « sed and startied at this 
but he 1 I i charge nor attempte 
iny | saying that he wouid ai- 





at he’s ty,’’ said Deacon Jones 
i ev walked with sober taces 
nister’s dwellin 
—Ilt Ss written in his face re- 
‘Todd >o mucu for opposing 


ri 
temperance retorms and drinking wine. It’s a 
jud rment 
od - church,’’ said Dea- 
con Jones. 
* Yes—think of that He 
and not restored until he signs the pledge. 
* [don’t believe he'll ev 


“Why not? 


‘*He says he would cut off hisr it hand first.’ 

“People are very fond of cutting off their right 
hand, you know My word for it, this will do 
the business tor him. He will be glad enough to 
get the matter hushed up so easily. I shall go 
tor suspending him u signs the pledge.”’ 


**T don’t know t 1 will go with you. If 


s sal 


he Signs the ple dae, he 


And so the two deacons settled the matter. 
On the 


were all the de 


next day. in grave council essembled, 


acons of the church, besides sun- 


dry individuals who had come as the minister's 


friends or accusers. Perkins, who had put the 


report in circulation, was there at the special re- 


deacons, who had ascertained 


quest of one of the 
that he had as much, or alittle more to say in th 
matter than any one. 

Perkins was called upon, rather unexpectedly, 
to answer one or two questions, immediately on 
the the 
stanch temperance man, and cordially despised 


opening of meeting, but as he was a 
the minister, he was bold to reply. 
** Mr. Perkins,’ 


far as we can learn, this scandalous charge origi- 


’ said the presiding deacon, “as 
nated with you; I will, therefore, 
Mr. Manlius was drunk at 
Mr. Reeside’s dinner-party ?”’ 
wl Ste 
“Were you present at Mr. Reeside’s ?” 
** No, sir.”? 


ask you—did 
you say that the Rev 


was the unhesitating answer. 
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‘Did you see Mr. Man! coming trom the 


house intoxicated 

‘No.”’ 

“What evidence, then, have v 
Wi 
ral who wer present, and all say 
wav in Mr. 


Manlius on the occasion of which you speak 


yu of the truth 


of your charge ? s morn- 
ing with 


hat they observed noth out oft 


[his is a serious matter, and we should 


your authority for a statement so injurious 
to the reputation of the minister and the cause of 
religion.” 

‘**My authority is Mr. Burton, who was pre- 


sent 


‘Did he tell you that Mr. Manlius was intoxi- 
cated ?’’ 

‘He said there was a drunken minister there, 
and Mr. Manlius, I have ascertained, was the only 


clergyman pi 
** Was that so?’’ asked the deacon of an indi- 
vidual who was at Mr 


‘Mr. Manli 


was replied. 


esent 


Reeside’s. 


us was the only clergyman there,” 


re was adrugken 


Mr. Manlius 


“Then,” said Perkins, “if the 





minister there, it have been 


must 
inference.”’ 


found ?”’ 


diate ly 


I can draw no other 
*Can Mr. Burton be 
An ind l 


ividual 


asked 


vol inteere d to go 


was now 


linme 


n search of him. In half an hour he was pro- 
duced As he entered the grave assembly, he 
looked around with great composure upon the 
array of solemn faces and eyes intently fixed 
upon him. He did not ir in the least 





abasne d. 
Re { side ’s 


lieve ?”” said the presidin 


‘You were at 


” 


“*T was 


“Did you see Mr. Manlius intoxicated on that 
occasion ?”’ 


a Manlius! Good 


testify, upon oath, that he was 


Heavens! no! I can 


as solemn as a 


judge Who says that I made so scandalous an 
allegation ?’’ 

Burton appeared to grow strongly excited. 
cried Perkins, in a loud voice. 


And, pray, 


“T say so,” 
_ You 


thority ?”’ 


say so? upon what au- 
‘* Upon the authority of your own words.” 
‘* Never!’’ 
“But you did tell me so.”’ 
Perkins was much excited. 
‘**When?’’ 
“On the day after the dinner-party. Don’t 
you remember what you said to me ?”’ 
“Oh, yes—pertectiy.”’ 
‘““That you had a drunken minister at dinner?” 
‘* No, I never said that.’ 


“But you did; I can be qualified to it.”’ 


, oF 


’ 


“I said we had a ‘tipsy parson. 
‘“* And, pray, what is the difference ?”’ 
At the words “tipsy parson,”’ the 
burst into a loud laugh, and so did two or three 


minister 





ju- 





‘ 
thers who had been 
rav { on int 
| \\ wonde its 
i i iv 
I do not understa! 


“I can explain it 
! s I ppe 
i ili about the 
of our k i hos SS 
{ nisi 1 the tal le \ 


But now it deepens—strug 
Like goaded war-horse, | 
It cle s e rocks it may 
Le iping. as Curtius leape 
And rising, as an Antieus 
Its course n s 


It reigns alone 


Are humble vassals yielding 
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it Mr. Reeside’s The Never before, in a ive and solemn assembly 
ir looked are 1 with of ) was there s 1 sudden and uni- 
| ‘ ! nd ft that V i t ¢ ! | 1 hol of sides 
er f bod s followed unex- 
this, Lit dad, Wi creat } ed sp en ] l ist Of Lie milusion 
i noise, Perkins ¢ retired. He has been 
remarked an individual, wn, ever e, in V re h to his 
to at Mr. Reeside’s, chagrin and seanda ) he be ila warm 
tipsy parson.” ‘The cook temperane an, as psy 
1 her cu V l here goes the ' rsol irs said, 
th a dessert v ls e passes along t ( ‘ times ina 
de, I ‘ y soak- week, and he is now Us l to leave 
Vand] l ( starad M i 1 or Le oO est I le his 
true, as our triend burton over-zealous effort to blast the 1 ster 8 reputa- 
sa ‘tipsy ] son at the on is called into exist i As! I Rev 
en m sier of Mr. Per- \I Tan s, he o i tells ‘ \ u ghs 
over it as heartily a vy one 
LID DOI 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 
BY s ' 
domain \ \ M 
s stars, \ 
re { 
t ) l vi 
, song And j mak rs 
.of Tin it sal LE sce] s 
, 3 H ‘ 
\ ! t 0) I ( \V = swoop 
uti ( waves l'oss on es ( é ti 
\ floa s i caimed 
< stone I ‘ u n ) a rved Wi ] \ 
Pis Ope i 1 to lBSSy 
ves to ss— O " i irk aby say 
‘ + 
- , ele - Itr ( N v nee é w 
st « r mds . 3 e ud 
gc pride \ G s Egypt's fl 
i dro = W k é < r ¢ e Wes 
River o West Ay. s I . rivers a 
I S v-sW N Ww an empire s weight 
r stre ’ oO t t lay overwh 
\ i 1 D l y s ye | 
t adaran Trav es I sharvyy < y pa Ww 8 
re g 3 l s terrors isea ol Ou 
t i wave rhe tount o t the source « s 14 
pt igh i€ ieaves ihe rust ry Rho l w hie ce lean ad pt Ss 
i : 3 re ] g 3 we t W e wave 
ive vent 1 there A v Tiber, « with Rom spoils 
s bark canoe A dying milser shy ing ath his goid 
Ar s t vile ishion giasses fairest forms 
es—rushes 0 And I mes ut bears the riches of the world 
in r¢ or Crati waters € oce i nass— 
ot spur wat Our Nississipy ro pro y on, 
1down t gult Wo sw p them tre path, or swallow up, 
om t - Like Aaron's re streams of tame and song 
i pu s 
Va y reigns \ s the Pe m ands 
Where these old S . r yuseho memories 
iry streams Mingle beside our R o 
g to its sway And join to sweil the strength of Freecom’s tide, 
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Five times I've seen the seasons four depart— 
Dear Re. became a happy bride, and said 


She freely gave her chosen mate her heart— 


That, from the fount of Truth, is flowing on Great Source of Being, Beauty, Light and Love! 
To sweep Earth’s thousand tyrannies away Creator! Lord! the waters worship Thee! 
Ere thy creative smile had sown the flowers— 
How wise—how wonderful the works of God' Ere the glad hills leaped upward, or the Earth, 
And, hallowed by His goodness all are good With swe g bosom. waited for her child— 
The creeping glow-wor n—the careering sun Before eternal Love had ee om 
Are kindled from the etiluence of His light = I ud traced S diai-plate in 6 irs 
The ocean and the acorn cup are filled Phe joyful anthem of the waters ae d:— 
By gushings from the fountain of His love And Chaos, like a frightened telon, fled, 
HE poured the Mississippi's torrent forth, While on the Deep the Holy Spirit moved 
And heaved its tide abov« e trembling land : ; his ' i 
Grand type how Freedom lifts the citizen ~ares — 1s worshipped God; 
Above the subject Masses Oo tne wor a — A ; B ~ sURO te , — nytes 
And marked the limits it may never pass Whil — demteny rqapnciiae ' — 
Trust in His promises, and bless this power, On: could [ catch this harmony of sounds, 
. . As, borne on dewy wings, they float to Heaven 
Ye dwellers on its banks, and be at peace ’ 
And blend their meaning with my closing strain 
And ye, whose way is ont warrior wave Hark! as a reed-harp thrilled by whispering winds, 
When the swoln waters heave with ocean's might Or Naiad murmurs trom a pearl-lipped shell, 
And storms and darkness close the gates of heaven It comes—the melody of many waves 
And the frail bark, fire d n, bounds quivering on, And |e with Freedom's world-awakening note 
As though it rent the iron shrouds of night, The deep-toned Mississippi leads the choir 
And struggled with the demons of the flood- | pure, sweet Fountain’s chant of heavenly hope 
Fear nothing He who shields the folded flower The chorus of the Rills is household love 
When tempests rage, is ever present here. The Rivers roll their song of social joy 
Lean on “ Our Father's” breast in faith and prayer And O« in’s organ ve is s ¢ torth 
And sleep,—His arm of love is strong to save rhe Hymn of Universal Brotherhood 
a 0 t & BO OR 
DEAR RE. 
BY SAMUEL LAURENCE JA = 
I've had no favorite like my sister Re., And since the least of joys, and hopes, and fears 
Who, dearer tamthe apple of my eye, Had eXistence but when shared with her 
From early chil@§@od grew up fond of me; No wo I at her marriage cost me tears, 
Her pupil, couffSelor, by turns was I And no alous fe ws came to st 
She'd charm away the sadness wont to lic My heart. The ancient Pe worshiper 
Upon me, after hours I'd read a t W first he saw go down the glorious su 
Of deep distress, and wept A tear and sic! And deemed it gone ‘ could transter 
Poor comforters, and then of small avail His he ¢ to the moon a stars it no 
To give me heart-ease, now come fast in crowds—and Of womankind could I 1in to love be won 
fail. 
\ she has fle my idol, dearest joy 
Our neighbors loved her—many would compare She fl away the while in all her prime 
Young maids to her, and not to tairies (thos Yet e, to cheer her mourning I te, a boy— 
Ideal creatures of the earth and air) I se e mother in his tace Old 
Or Venus, when from ocean toain she rose Is tn ti ind rings a merry chime 
Nor did my pet grow proud when poets chose For this sweet boy ies joyous as a bird 
To link her name with epithets-as choice, Whose melody is one continuous rhyme 
And honeyed as a chastened tancy knows; To duicet winds: though never more is heard 
And more she wo: re earnest, grateful voice The voice whose silver bell-like tone so charmed a 
Of mourners whom she bade and heard, and saw rejoice. word 
It seems a year ago last Spring—instead Alas! how all things change or cease to be! 


And I know not if it be good or ill 


To see the loved fade like a willow tree, 


Whose graceful branches touch the limpid rill, 


And all was his—but half he lent to Art, And ott receive the wholesome shower—and still 


Beyond whose vestibule she had a place, The green leaf withers, sickly yellow grows! 
An honored place: for such is set apart I will not murmur—for it was the will 
To those whose hands upon the canvas trace Of God—nor seek forgetfulness of woes, 


The beauteous forms that make us love the human race. While Memory and Hope give solace and repose 
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of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


Ir was somewhere about the close of the year went quickly on. While he proceeds to his des- 





777—after the occupation of Philadelphia by 
General Howe and his troops—that a foot-pas- 
senger might have been seen on the road leading 
from Wilmington to Philadelphia, not far from 
the city. It was a young man of tall figure and 
powe rful frame, giving evidence olf great muscu- 
lar strength, to which a walk of over thirty miles, 
under ordinary circumstances, would be a trifle. 
But the noble features of the traveler were dark- 
ened by anxiety and apprehension; and it was, 
perhaps, more the overtasking of the mind than 
the body, which occasioned the weariness and 
lassitude under which he was plainly laboring. 
His dress was that of a simple citizen, and he was 
enveioped in a large cloak, aflording ample pro- 
tectlon against the severity of the weather, as 
well as serving to conceal sundry parcels of pro- 
visions, and a bag of money, with which he was 
laden. 

It was long after dark before he reached the ferry; 
ut renewed hope and confidence filled his heart, 
as he approached the termination of his journey. 
It may be remembered, that, after taking posses- 
sion of the capital, the British commander did not 
trust his security to the welcome, apparently so 
cordial, with which he had been received on his 
entrance by the timid or interested citizens. His 
first care was to erect batteries to command the 
river. The British shipping for some time could 
not ascend the Delaware, by reason of the ob- 
structions prepared by the Americans at Mud 
Island, about seven miles below the capital, 
where Fort Mifflin covered the main channel; 
and the city was exposed to danger from Ameri- 
can vessels. But after the surrender of the frigate 
Delaware, the others were compelled to retire 
trom the fire from the batteries; and in October, 
the British having driven the garrison from Mud 
Island, gained free communication between their 
army and the shipping. 

When the hero of our sketch arrived at the 
ferry, he was promptly hailed by the sentinel 
with—‘* Who goes there ?’’ 

“A friend,’’ was the reply. 

“The countersign !’’ 

The countersign for the night was whispered 
in his ear. 

‘“* Pass, friend,’’ said the soldier; and the other 
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tination, a word or two of ¢ xplanation may not be 
unacce ptable . 

Israel Israel was a native of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing received baptism at Olney, June 13th, 1746, 
from the Rev. Mr. Muhlenburg, the head of that 
distinguished family, who in after years still ex- 
ercised pastoral care over him. After he had 
attained his twenty-first year, he left America, 
filled with the ene rgy ot youth, but lacking a 
competence, to try his fortune in Bridgetown, the 
capital of the Island of Barbadoes. By nine or 
ten years of patient industry, he amassed what in 
those times was considered a large property ; 
and returned to his native country rich in the 
means of happiness, in health and hope, and in 
the respect of allwho knew him. The war broke 
out; and in a few months after his marriage, his 
whole fortune, lost or sacrificed by agents, was 
swept away. New Castle, his mother’s place of 
residence, was considered too much exposed dur- 
ing the vicissitudes of the war for her family, and 
they were removed to Philadelphia. After the 
possession of the capital by the British troops, 
they endured severe trials and hardships, some- 
times suffering the want of actual necessaries. 
The two sons resolved at the commencement of 
the struggle, to ‘ake up arms in the cause of free- 
dom. But the necessity was imperative that one 
should remain for the protection of the helpless 
females; and their entreaties not to be left ex- 
posed to a merciless enemy without a brother’s 
aid, at last prevailed. Israel and Joseph drew 
lots to determine which should become a soldier 
The lot fell upon the younger, and unmarried 
one. At the period of which we speak, the resi- 
dence of Israel was on a small farm in the vicinity 
of Wilmington, Delaware. He had given his 
mother for a guard one of the slaves he had 
brought from the West Indies, named Cesar, on 
whose fidelity he depended ; and besides, watched 
with incessant anxiety over the welfare of the 
family. 

The knowledge that his beloved ones were in 
want of supplies, and that his presence was need- 
ed, determined him to enter the city at this time, 
notwithstanding the personal hazard it involved. 
One of his tory neighbors, who professed the 
deepest sympathy for his feelings, procured for 
him the countersign for the night. He had thus 
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been enabled to elude the vigilance of the sen- 
tinel. 

When he arrived at his mother’s dwelling, Mr. 
Israel found that it was in the possession of seve- 
ral soldiers, quartered upon the family. Among 


| 


them was a savage-lookir Hessian, witl 


h aspect 
of itself enough to terrify a timid woman. But 
all those annoyances, and the fatigues of his long 


»yful meeting! We 


who live in the enjoyment of peace and prosperity 


walk, were forgotten in the 


purchased by those dangers and sufferings—can 
but faintly conceive the delight of such a re- 
union. 


A still more pleasing surprise was reserved for 


the traveler. His young brother, Joseph, was 


that very hour on a secret visit to the family. 


For some hours of the evening, the household 


circle was once more complete. 


But such happiness, in thos« times of peril, was 


eleve n o’ clom k, 


doomed to be _ short-lived At 


while the family were seate it supper, the tramp 
of horses was heard without; and the rough 


voices of soldiers at the door. ‘Within, all was 


confusion; and the terrified women entreated the 


brothers to fly. They followed the younger, with 


frantic haste, up the stairs, where he left his uni- 
form, and made his escape from the roof of 1! 
Mean while the knocking and shouting 


Israel descen led, 


house. 


continued at the door below 


ind trembling femal 
and himself opened the door. The intruders 
rushed in. At their head was the Hessian ser- 


geant, who instantly seizedthe young man’s arm, 


accompanied by the pal 


exclaiming—‘“‘ We have caught him at last—4il 
rebel rascal.’’ 

Mr. Israel’s presence of m 
him under the most appalling 
He was sensible not only of the imminence of his 
own danger—but that his brother's safety could 
be secured only by delay. He shook off the 


grasp of the officer, and calmly demanded what 


} 


was meant, and who it was that accused him of 
being a rebel. 

** There he is!’’ replied the Hessian, pointing to 
Cesar, the slave. 

The master’s face flushed with anger, and he 
fixed upon the negro his stern and penetrating 
look, so steadfastly, that Cwsar trembled and 
* Dare 


rebel?’’ heexclaimed. ‘* Gentlemen’’—the mus- 


hung his head. you, Cesar, call me 
cles of his mouth worked into a sneer as he pro- 
nounced the word—‘‘there is some mistake here. 
My brother Joe is the person meant, I presume. 
Let me fetch the uniform; and then you can judg: 
for yourselves. 

So saying, and taking the black by the arm, 


Cesar—come with me.”’ 


with a vice-like grasp, that nearly caused him to 
““Not one 


scream out, he led him up stairs. 
or 
The negro drew his 


word, you rascal,’’ was whispered in his ear, 
I kill you upon the spot.’’ 
breath hard and convulsively, but 
speak. The uniform was produced and exhibited ; 


dared not 


and Israel made efforts to put it on before his 
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captors. The person whom it fitted being short 


and slight in figure, its ludicrous disproportion to 
the towering height and robust form ot the elder 
brother, convinced the soldiers of their mistake 


and the sergeant made awkward apologies, shak- 
hand of the man he had so lately called 


a rebel, assuring him he had no doubt he was an 


ing the 


honest and loyal subject; and that he would take 
care his fidelity should be mentioned in the pro- 
per quarter. 

‘* And now,”’ he said, “‘ as your supper is ready 
are rather sharp set with this cold night 


—we will sit down. 


—and we 
He seate d h mselt be side 
his host, whose resentment at the familiarity was 
tempered by the thought that | 


saved by the 


is brother was 
well-timed deceit. The ladies also 


! . ] 


were compelled to take their places, and to listen 


in silence to the coarse re irks of their unwel.- 
come guest. With rude protestations of good 
vill d promises of patronage, he mingled 
woastfal details of his exploits in slaughtering * the 


rebels,’’ that caused his auditors to shudder with 
horror. Mr. Israel used to relate af 
he grasped the 


to strike down the savage; but that 


erwards that 


knife he was usin d raised it 





s mother’s 
vk of agonized entreaty withheld the blow, 
The Hessian continue 


il; accompanied 


bitter oaths. 


by many 


That affair of the Paoli Tavern,”’ crie d he, 
‘was capital! I was with General Grey in that 


attack. It was just after midnight when we forced 


the outposts, and not a noise was heard so loud 


is the dropping of a musket. How the fellows 


rned out of their encampment when they heard 


us! What a running about—barefoot and halt 


‘ ¢ ' 
fires, too 


clothed—and in the light of tl 


hem 


rown 


jiem—wW lle 


showed us where to chase 


} ] P ace ' 
they could not see us, tor ere Was no shox 17 
hundre | of the damned rebels 


We killed three 


with the bayonet; I 


» mysell, ke so 


! 
r—till the blood ran out of 


pigs—one alter anothe 
the touchhole of my musket 


The details of the Hessian were interrupted by 


Mr. Israel's start 


ing to his feet, w 
rage, convulsed lips, and cl 


th face pale with 
iched hands. The 


catastrophe that micht have ensued was prevented 
by a faint shriek from his young sister, who fell 
in his arms inaswoon. ‘The sergeant’s horrible 


} 


nes thus silenced, and the whole room in 


contusion, he bade the family good night—saying 
he was on duty; and presently quitted the house 
The parting of those who had just gone through 
so agitating a scene was now to take place 
Cesar was sternly questioned, and bitterly repri- 


manded for his periidy ; but the black ende 


avored 
to excuse himself by pleading that he had been 
compelled to do all he had done. For the future, 
with streaming eyes, he promised the strictest 


fidelity ; and to his eredit be it said, he remained 

steadfast in the performance of this promise. 
Having bidden adieu to his family, Mr. Israel set 

forth on his journey homeward. He arrived there 


only tobe madeaprisoner. The Tory friend who 





ng 


est 
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had given him the countersign, had betrayed the 
secret of his expedition; and our hero, with his 
wilfe’s brother, was immediately seized and car- 
ried on board the frigate Roebuck, lying in the 
Delaware, a few miles from the then borough of 
Wilmington—and directly opposite his farm—in 
order to be tried as spies. 

Being one of the ‘‘ Committee of Safety,”’’ the 
position of Mr. Israel, under such an accusation, 
was exceedingly critical. On board the ship he was 
treated with the utmost severity ; his watch, silver 
shoe-buckles, and various articles of clothing 
were taken from him; his bed was a coil of ropes 
yn deck, without covering from the bitter cold of 
the ht air; and to all appearances his fate was 
‘I 


neighbors was strong against him; and several 


eady decided. 





he testimony of his Tory 
were ready to swear tothe fact, that while the loyal 
opulation of the country had willingly furnished 
eir share of the provisions needed by the ships 
4 war, ke had been heard to say, repeatedly— 
‘* He would sooner drive his cattle as a present to 
General Washington—than receive thousands of 
dollars in British gold for them.”’ 


On being informed of this speech, the com- 
mander gave orders that a detachment of soldiers 
should proceed to drive the rebel’s cattle, then 
rrazing in a meadow in full view, down to the 


river, and slaughter them in the face of the pri- 


W hat, meanwhile, must have been the feelings 
{ the young wiie—herself about to become a 
mother—when her husband and brother were led 
away in her verysight? The farm was a mile or 
more from the river; but there was nothing to 
intercept the view—the ground from the meadow 
sloping down tothe water. Mrs. Israel was at 
period about nineteen years of age; and is 


ribed as being of middle height, and slight, 


t symmetrical figure; of fair complexion with 
ir eyes, and dark hair; her manners re- 
tiring and modest, and devoted to her family and 


her domestic concerns. It needed the trying 


scenes by which she was surrounded, to develop 
the elevated heroism of her character; which, in 
times more peaceful, might have been unmarked 


by those who knew her most intimately. 
From her position on the look-out, she saw the 
soldiers land from the ships, shoulder arms, and 


advance towards the meadows. In an instant she 
divined their purpose; and her resolution was 
taken. With a boy eight years old, whom she 
bade follow he rat his utmost spee d, she started 
off, determined to baffle the enemy, and save the 


cattle at the peril of her life. Down went the 
ars, and followed by the little boy, she ran to 
drive the herd to the opening. 

eas 


I'he soldiers called out repeatedly to her to 


desist, and threatened, if she did not, to fire upon 

‘Tire away !’’ criedthe heroic woman. They 
fired! The balls flew thickly around her; the 
irightened cattle ran in every direction over the 
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field; but the intrepid lady would not yield. 
“This way!’’ she called to the boy, nothing 
daunted; ‘“‘this way—Joe! Head them there! 
Stop them, Joe! Do not let one escape !’’ 

And not one did escape! The bullets fired by 
the cowardly British soldiers continued to whistle 
around her person. The little boy, paralyzed by 
terror, fell to the ground. She seized him by the 
arm, lifted him over the fence, and herself drove 
the cattle into the barnyard. The assailants, 
baffled by the courage of a woman, and probably 
not daring, for fear of the neighbors, to invade the 
farm houses, retraced their steps, and returned 
disappointed to the ship. 

All this scene passed in sight of the officers of 
the ‘“‘Roebuck’’—and the two prisoners. The 
agony of suspense and fear endured by the hus- 
band and brother, when they saw the danger to 


which this noble woman exposed herself, may be 


better imagined than described. It may also be 
conceived how much they exulted in her triumph. 

The trial was held on board the ship. The Tory 
witnesses were examined in due form; and it was 
too evident that the lives of the prisoners were in 
great danger. A kind-hearted sailor sought an 
opportunity of speaking in private with Mr. Israel, 
and asked him if he were a freemason. ‘The an- 
swer was in the affirmative. The sailor then 
informed him that a lodge was held on sbip- 
board, and all thapfficers who belonged to it were 
to meet the same night. 

The prisoners were called up before their 
judges, and permitted to answer to the accusa- 
tions against them. Mr. Israel, in bold but re- 


spectful language, related his story ; and acknow- 
: 


ledged his secret visit to Philadelphia, not in the 
character of a spy, but to carry relief to his suf- 
fering parent and her family. He also acknow- 
ledged having said, as was testified, that ‘he 
would rather give his cattle to Washington, or 
destroy the whole flock, than sell them for British 
gold.”’ This trait of magnanimity might not 
have been so appreciate a ov the enemies ot his 
country, as to Operate in his tavor, but that— 
watching his opportunity, Mr. Israel made to the 
commanding officer the secret sign of masonic 
brotherhood. The eflect was instantly observ- 
able. The officer’s stern countenance softened ; 
his change of manner, and that of the other judges, 
became evident; and after some further examina- 
tion, the court was broken up. ‘The informants, 
and those who had borne testimony against the 
prisoners, hung their heads in shame at the severe 
rebuke of the court, for their cowardly conduct 
in betraying, and preferring charges against a 
worthy and honorable man, bound on a mission 
of love and duty to his aged mother. The ac- 
quitted prisoners were dismissed, loaded with 
presents of pins, handkerchiefs, and other articles 
not to be purchased at that time, for the intrepid 
wife ; and were sent on shore in a splendid barge, 
as a mark of special honor from the officer in 


command. 
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Such was the adventure in which the courage 
and patriotism of the lady who is the subject of 
my present notice, were displayed. The records 
of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, of which 
Mr. Israel was Grand Master for many years, bear 
testimony to his having been saved from an igno- 
minious death by masonry. Mrs. Israel's family 
name was Erwin; her ancestors were Quakers 
who came with Penn, her parents native Ameri- 
cans; and she herself was born in Wilmington, 
Delaware. Her first meeting with her husband 
Mr. Israel had sailed in a 
to visit New 

He 
ly pretty girl, hardly 


and very neatly and taste- 


was romantic enough. 
sloop, or packet, from Philadelphia, 
Castle, where his mother and family resided. 
observed on deck an extreme 
seventeen years of age, 
fully dressed, with the finest turned foot and ankle 
in the world. All 
were then obliged tofurnish themselves with pro- 


who went on such voyages 


visions; and his attention was drawn by the 
young girl’s kindly distribution of her little stock, 
handing it about from one to another, till but little 
was left for her own portion. In passing him, 
she modestly hesitated a moment, and then offer- 
ed him a share. This led to conversatien; he 
that 


spectable parents, and resided in Wilmington. 


learned she was the daughter of highly re- 


Love at first sight was as common in those days 


After seeing his mother, he visited 


Wilmington; became better at@quainted. offered 


as ever. 
himself and was accepted; and on his marriage, 
rented the farm above mentioned, and commenced 
It may be proper to mention here— 
of New 


was in very early days the 


life anew. 
that the 
Castle took its name, 


castle from which the town 


property and residence of his ancestors. Subse- 
quently he became the purchaser of the old castle ; 


and removed the tiles that covered it, with the 


vane that graced it, to his country-seat, where 
part of them, several hundred years old, are still 
to be seen. 


Mr. Israc l 


conspicuous in political life, being always engaged 


was a man of wealth, and was long 


in some enterprise of benevolence or philan- 


thropy. During the fever of '93, he was devoted 
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to the care of the sick and dying, regardless of 
danger to himself. At this period his intimacy 
and friendship commenced with Stephen Girard, 
not 


was—Girard being 


1! enough to express his 


whose mouth-piece he 
able to speak English we 
wishes and intentions. The trying times through 


Mr. Israel 
strengthened their minds, and gave them both 


which both and his wife passed, 


boldness of thought and decision of expression; 
The 


same resolution, courage, and indomitable spirit, 


while in narration he was truly eloquent. 


which had been shown during the Revolution, 
were conspicuous in the political struggle of the 
Jefferson Alexander 
Dallas, Bache, Duane, McKean and others, his 


times. Associated with 
purse was always open, and his powerful energies 
always devoted to serve the democracy of the 


state. Many important offices of trust and honor 


l 


were within his reach; some he accepted, yield- 
ing others to men he considered better qualified 
to fillthem. It was the cause he had at heart; 
and having larger means at his disposal than most 
of those engaged, he was frequently called on to 
advance money, and to become surety for the able 
writers of the day—such as Cooper, Priestly, 
Duane the elder, etc., who might chance to be 
prosecute d for libel. 

Mr. Israel died in 1821, at the age of seventy- 
The death ot his wile took place at Ham- 


She 


eight. 
burg, his country seat, at the age of fifty-six. 
was the mother of thirteen children, many of 
But two are now living—and 
One 


whom died young. 
in Philadelphia. 
complished lady—herself the wife of a gallant 


reside of them is the ac- 
officer, thirty-five years engaged in the service of 
his country—and now in Mexico—from whom 
the 
sion are letters, exceedingly interesting, of the 
H. Muhlenburg, of the 
oaths severally taken by her 


above record; in her posses- 


I received 


Rev. the certificates 


allegiance, 


ot 
father, one dated June 


777, in Delaware, 
the other Pennsylvania, June 13th, 1785. Mr. 
October 20th, 1745; Hannah 


Married September 7th, 


18th, 


Israel was born 
Erwin, June 24th, 1756. 


1775. 


V0 we DO 


MOONLIGHT.—A 


BY MISS H. 


Arisen now 


with lucent streams 


ynthia, silver throned! 


Farr C 


Calm o'er the slumbering world, 


That wrap it like a cloud of gentle dreams, 
Isee thee on the waters’ sullen flow, 
And straight they sparkle into star-like smiles; 
And on the vapor-laden, cloudy piles— 


Lo! 


The seven-colored arch hangs faint, as even 


While thy reflected beam impingeth 


Some Iris spirit looking out from Heaven; 
I see thee on our midnight paths below, 


That brighten up like fairy haunts bestrown 


B. 


SIMILITUDE. 


MACDONALD. 


With gleams and pearl-like radiance from thy throne; 
I see thee on the emerald vines, that show 

Like bowers of Paradise, as they entwine 

Their fragile festoonings and tendrils fine 
In many a silver thong ;—and on the brow 

Of Beauty, as beneath them fair she dwells, 

Won Meanwhile thy 


" 
spells 


to sweet thoughts of Love 


Oh! Moonlight, how 


Thou art so like to Pity, 


Invoke my soul to feel 


} 


sottening a 


Whereon the magic of thy glance doth fall 
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THE OLD ENGLISH 


ESSAYISTS.—CONTINUED. 


THE RAMBLER. 


BY REV. 


Many other works besides those enumerated in 


paper, were attempted between the close 
of the Guardian, and the commencement of the 
Rambler by Dr. Johnson. Much ability appeared 
in occasional papers, but none maintained that pre- 
eminent cheracter for humor, accurate delineation 
of human nature, style, and moral sentiment, 
which has conferred immortality on the Tattler, 


Spectator and Guardian. 


The y had, of course, 
the disadvantage of entering a field previously 
explored. It remained for Johnson, after the 
many failures of others, to strike out new paths 
in the same range of observation, and, by the 
powers of an intellect which found itself equal to 
every attempt it put forth, to raise the periodical 
essay to its original classic dignity. The inter- 
mediate essayists had degenerated into political 
urtisans, the nice portraiture of character; the 
dramatie picture of life, the fine literary critique, 
replete with humor and Attic thought, which 
render their predecessors the most entertaining 


writers in the language, were superset ded,inthem, 


by the sarcasm and misrepresentation of party. 
We turn, there fore, with conscious relief, to the 
revival of the earlier essays in the Rambler of 
J hnson 

Johnson was, perhaps, the only man who could 


} 


have made successfully the experiment of restor- 
ng this department of our literature to its pris- 
ine character. The common-pl ice subjects of 
manners and criticism had Leen so entire ly exX- 
hausted by preceding writers, that none but such 
amind as his could provide materials for a work 
so difficult. Yet 
full confidence of 
struct of these brief papers, a monument which 


1e entered upon the task in the 


lls powers, determined to con- 


I 
| 
should reach higher than any he had yet erected 
to his fame, and which should associate his name 
in the minds of posterity, with the brightest of 
those that adorned the golden age of our lite- 
rature. He assumes immediately and fully the 
legitimate grounds of his plan, as exemplified in 
the « ssays of Steele, Addison and Berkele y—mo- 
rals, manners and criticism. He was determined 
not only to restore, but to elevate the moral dig- 
nity of the earlier Essay. With his characteristic 
plety, this truly great man refers his noble design 
to the Supreme Being, in the following brief but 
comprehensive prayer: 

“Almighty God, the giver of all good things, 
without whose help all labor is ineffectual, and 
Without whose grace all wisdom is. folly; grant, 


i3* 


A. 


STEVENS. 


I beseech thee, that in this my undertaking, thy 
Holy Spirit may not be withheld from me, but 
that I may promote thy glory and the salvation of 
myself and others; grant this, O Lord, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, Amen!”’ 

Dr. Johnson comprehended the moral respon- 
sibility of an author—a responsibility which, per- 
haps, has no parallel among all the means of public 
influence. The author’s responsibility ceases not 
with his existence ; he lives on, in his writings, a 
more effective existence than that of real life. 
His converse with men, when his lips have turned 
to dust, may be loud enough to be heard through 
nations and overseas. For the impression of his 
writings he is as responsible as for the impression 
of hislivingexample. The influence of authorship 
is a protracted life; it affords the satisfaction of 
continued being, to the anticipations of the author, 
but imposes also its ever accumulating responsi- 


bility. Some men have lived a more expanded 


and protracted existence in a single book than in 
the whole of their actual lives, and will sustain a 
larger responsibility for the former than the latter 
Itis a 
valuable example in our literature that its giant 
leader always wrote under the influence of this 
A celebrated authoress remarks, that 


in the retributive account of the future. 


sentiment. 
‘“‘itis the rare merit of this writer that the most 
vigilant preceptor may commit his voluminous 
works into the hands of even his female pupils, 
without caution, limitation or reserve, secure that 
she cannot stumble on a pernicious sentiment, or 
rise from the perusal with the slightest taint of 
immorality.’’ Johnson remarks, that even in se- 
lecting the authorities of his Dictionary, he con- 
sulted the moral improvement of the student, and 
it has justly been observed that he filled that great 
work with the most noble sentences the English 
language affords. 

The style of Johnson is, indeed, fitted almost 
exclusively for moral writing—*‘‘ the grave didac- 
tic.’ His humor is deficient, though it cannot be 
denied that there are articles in the Rambler which 
are entitled to the character of humorous, such 
as the ‘‘ Human Screech Owl,”’ in paper 59, the 
original of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Croaker;’’ a ‘‘ London- 
er’s Visit tothe Country,’’ 61; ‘“‘ The Advantages 
of Living in a Garret,’’ 119; ‘‘ The Art of Living 
at the Expense of Others,’’ 206; and “ The Vir- 
tuoso’s Account of his Rarities,’ 82, which is 
said to be the last time that this character has 
been treated with success by the Essayists. 
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The humor of Johnson is, however, heavy ; it is 
burdened by his style; we lock in vain for the 
vivacious ridicule and polished satire of Addison, 
the ready and enlivened common-places of Steele, 
But his de- 


ficiency in these respects 1s occasioned by the 


or the laughable burlesque of Swift. 


moral greatness of his genius. He could not 
stoop to artifice without an apparent degradation. 
For the stern rebuke of vice, be it in high life or 
low life, the applause of virtue in monarch or men- 
dicant, the reproof of affectation, the humbling of 
skeptical presumption, the clear elucidation and 
powerful enforcement of moral truth, the exact 


analysis of criticism, and for all the dignities of a 
truly philosophical genius, Johnson is unexcelled 
in our language. 

The first number of the 
March 20, 1749—50. It was published twice a 
week for about two years 


Rambler was issued 


Johnson says in a 
letter to Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he sat upon his 
bedside with aresolution not to sleep until he had 
fixed ona title for the work, yet his choice has 
been condemned. Itis said that the Italian trans- 
lation of the title actually renders it /1 Vagabonda, 
and its author, by a familiar but serious metonymy, 
is called The Vagabond, a designation not a little 
ludicrous when applied to one of the gravest moral 
writers of our language. ‘The Rambler was pub- 
lished by hisintimate friend, John Payne, a book- 
seller, who made the most liberal stipulation with 
him. 
four guineas a week, and a share in the subsequent 


He received two guineas for each paper, or 


profits of the work, when published in volumes. 
His biographers show that he had sketched the 
outlines of many essays before the commence- 
ment of the publication, yet his labors must have 
been great, as he was engaged at the same time 


in the immense task of his Dictionary. Unlike 
the preceding Essayists, he depended almost 


exclusively upon his own pen for his articles; the 
names of but four contributors appeared in the 
table of contents, and their few papers were the 


only assistance he received in the entire course of 


the work. Richardson, the author of Clarissa, 


was one of them. The other three were ladies, 
among whom was the authoress, Mrs. Chapone. 
She wrote but one number, an article on mas- 
querades. 

It is said that the Rambler attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars and men of taste, but was slow in 
its access to the people. Johnson's personal 
manners were rough and repulsive to men of 
genius and rank; ‘‘the refined taste and elegant 
execution of the Ramblers constituted,’’ says 
Chalmers, “an ample apology for these peculiari- 
ties; and those who looked from the book to the 
man, were, no doubt, frequently amazed.’’ The 
only paper which commanded a great sale was by 
Richardson, and is in no respect entitled to the 
popularity it enjoyed. The elevated moral tone 
of the Ramb!«r, and the grave but important sub- 
jects it discussed, required time, to be appreciated. 
It was a work which demanded thought on the 


Aan 


part of the reader, and in which the philosopher 
could find subjects for his profoundest reflection. 
In due time, however, it was properly estimated ; it 
attracted the eulogies of the literary and the en- 
comiums of the virtuous and religious, and during 
the author's life ten considerable editions were 
published, besides not a few which were clandes- 
tine orforeign. It has passed into the rank of our 
classics, and will always remain an exhaustless 
source of literary and moral entertainment. 
Johnson bestowed great labor upon the Ram- 
bler in minute correction of the second and third 
editions. All his biographers represent him 
as possessing the power of hasty and yet correct 
writing. Boswell, Hawkins and Murphy say 
that the Ramblers were produced with but little 
reflection. ‘* Many,”’ 
read over by him before they were printed.’’ 


says Boswell, ‘‘ were not 
This might have been the case, yet the labor he 
bestowed upon them subsequently was incredi- 
ble. The corrections were more than six thou- 
sand! Johnson knew well, what all literary men 
know by experience, that a finished work of the 
intellect can no more be produced without labor, 
arduous and minute, than can a finished contriv- 


ance of mechanism. His most popular work, the 


‘“* Lives of the Poets,’’ passed through an ordeal 
of thorough revision. He remarks himself, on 
the subject of correction, that “'To him whose 
eagerness of praise hurries his productions soon 
into the light, many imperfections are unavoida- 
ble, even where the mind furnishes the materials, 
as well as regulates their disposition, and nothing 
Delay opens 


new veins of thought; the subject dismissed for 


depends upon search or information. 
a time, appears with a new train of dependent 
images; the accidents of reading or conversation 
supply new ornaments or allusions; a mere inter- 
mission of the fatigue of thinking enables the 
mind to collect new force, and make new ex- 
cursions.”’ 

Mr. Chalmers was the first to notice the nu- 
merous variations of the second and third London 
editions of the Rambler from the folio print. 
These variations form, indeed, as he calls it, “a 
literary curiosity,’’ and present to the reader a 
striking example of the lime labor, by which 
alone excellence of style can be attained. The 
following are brief specimens. The first is from 
the folio with the variations in Italics, the second 
is corrected as in the ordinary editions. ‘ He 
had been taught, by whatever intelligence, the 
nearest way to the heart of an academic, and soon 
after his arrival, opened his purse with so little re- 
serve, and entertained all who came about him 
with such profusion of plenty, that the professors 
were presently lured, by the smell of his table, 
from their books, and flocked around him with all 
the importunity of awkward complaisance. This 
eagerness completely answered the merchant’s 
purpose; he glutted them with delicacies, he 
cheered them with wine, he softened them with 
caresses, and by degrees, prevailed upon one after 
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THE OLD ENGLI 


another to open his bosom, and make a full dis- 


covery of his schemes of competition, his alarm of 


jealousy and his rancor of resentment. Thus, after 
having long endeavored to learn each man’s cha- 
racter, partly from himself, and partly from his 
acquaintances, he at last resolved to find some 
other method of educating his son, and went away 
fully convinced, that a scholastic life has no other 
tendency than to vitiate the morals and contract 
the understanding.’’ 

Corrected, it stands thus: ‘* He had been taught, 
by whatever intelligence, the nearest way to the 
heart of an academic, and at his arrival enter- 
tained all who came about him with such pro- 
fusion, that the professors were lured by the smell 
of his table from their books, and flocked round 
him with all the cringes of awkward com- 
plaisance. This eagerness answered the mer- 
chant’s purposes ; he glutted them with delicacies, 
and softened them with caresses, till he prevailed 


} 


upon one after another to open his bosom, and 


make a discovery of his competitions, jealousies, 


and resentments. Having thus learned each 


man’s character, partly from himself, and partly 
from his acquaintances, he resolved to find some 
other education for his son, and went away con- 
vineed, that a scholastic life has no other tendency 
than to vitiate the morals and contract the under- 
standing.”’ 

None other of our classical Essayists have dis 
cussed such a variety of literary topics as Johnson. 
The Rambler is eminently adapted to the tastes 
ot literary men in this respect. More than one- 
fourth of all the articles relate to matters of criti- 
cism and literature. ‘* Pedantry,”’ ‘ Directions 
to authors attacked by critics,’’ ** Difficulties of 
defining comedy,’ “ The necessity of literary 
courage,’’ *“* Criticism on Samson Agonistes,”’ 


‘The Criterions of Plagiarism,’’ ‘“‘ An author 


traveling in quest of his own character,”’ Ihe 
inefficacy of genius without learning,’’ ** Rules 
for writing drawn from examples,’ ** The dan- 


gers and misery of literary pre-eminence,’’ ** The 
reason why Pastorals delight,’ “‘ The contrarie- 
ties of criticism,’’ and many others, form a rare 
list of delightful topics for a mind of refined lite- 
rary taste. 

There is but little dramatic interest in the 
Rambler. No continuous plot comprising scenes 
and characters extends through the work; the 
occasional characters introduced have no rela- 
tions to the general plan, and are teeble in them- 
selves as well as incidental in the structure of the 
work. The Viator, Avarus, Miscella, Sophronia 
and Ebellus of Johnson, possess none of the viva- 
cious humor, and illusive semblance of reality 
which give so great a charm to the characters of 
Roger de Coverly, Will Wimble, and the Tory 
Fox-Hunter. 

Johnson was well acquainted with human na- 
ture, perhaps more so than Addison, but it was 
the habit of his philosophical mind to generalize ; 
the virtuous or vicious examples of mankind sug- 
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gested to him, not the idea of character invested 
with the attributes of personality, but character 
in the abstract. His characters are unsubstantial ; 
they want peculiarity, life, and action. They 
are hardly portraits, much less persons. If they 
have life it is among scenes which are uncon- 
nected with ourselves; we have their speech, but 
it is not addressed to us; we see their motions, 
but they are at a distance. The peculiarity of 
Johnson's style is altogether unsuited for dra- 
matic effect; it is too stately for the familiarities 
of common-place language and the whimsical 
contrasts which are essential to comical character. 
“All his gentlemen and ladies, scholars and 
chamber-maids, philosophers and coquettes,’’ 
says an able critic, *‘ argue syste matically, con- 
verse in the same academic language, divide all 
their sentences into the same triple members, 
turn every phrase with the same measured so- 
lemnity, and round every period with the same 
polished smoothness.’’ Yet it cannot be denied 
that some of his portraits are drawn to the life. 
Boswell says, that, during its first publication, the 
members of a club in one of the country towns 
suspected themselves to be severally described in 
it, and were indignant at an individual who, they 
imagined, had made known their characters to 
the writer, nor could they be appeased till they 
were made sure of their error. Many of the cha- 
racters of the Rambler were actually founded on 
fact. 

‘There is much to admire in the character of the 
great Essayist. His life was an almost uninter- 
rupted struggle with constitutional infirmity and 
poverty, and his essays are not a little enriched 
with observations on the trials of literary men, 
which his own experience had afforded him. He 
was sustained at Oxford by private charity, and 
this failing at last, he was compelled to make for 
a time a fruitless effort to support himself, and to 
retire finally from his college, before obtaining a 
degree. About this time his father died, leaving 
scarcely one hundred dollars behind him. He had 
recourse to the office of usher in an academy, but 
was so mal-treated as to retire from it in disgust. 
He was reduced to extreme poverty, the only relief 
of which was derived from various literary labors 
of small importance. On his marriage, he at- 
tempted a boarding-school, but met with no suc- 
cess. He determined at last, with a young friend, 
who had been one of his pupils, to go to London. 
Little did these two young men imagine, while 
on their way to the metropolis, unknown in the 
world of letters, and contending with depressing 
circumstances, the happier fortunes which were 
yet to dawn on their obscure lot—that they them- 
selves were destined to become the most con- 
spicuous characters in its circles of taste and 
learning, the admiration of its vast population, 
and their names the most prominent among those 
of their cotemporaries, and the most enduring in 
the memory of posterity. Yet Samuel Johnson 
became one of the most distinguished writers of 
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our language, and David Garrick, his fellow pe- 
destrian, the greatest actor which modern ages 
has produced. 

It was only by persevering struggles that John- 


son at last succeeded in London. He became a 


reporter of the debates of Parliament for one of 


the most interesting publications of the day, 
“The Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ but his emolu- 
ment for this kind of labor was scarcely sufficient 
for his subsistence, and he was often, it is said, 
without a shilling to purchase bread during the 
day or a lodging wherein to lay his head at night. 
In 1755 his great work, the English Dictionary, 
appeared. He had been engaged in this immense 
labor, by a company of booksellers, for fifteen 
hundred guineas, the whole of which sum was 
exhausted before its completion. It, however, 
gave him immediately the first rank among the 
living improvers of the language, and commanded 
the applause of the learned of his age. He was 
seven years employed in this arduous task, but 
though conflicting with a morbid constitutional 
tendency to indolence, and depressed by a variety 
of inauspicious circumstances, he accomplished 
several other labors before and during the prose- 
eution of his Dictionary; among these were his 
fine *‘ Life of Savage,’’ his ‘‘ Imitations of Juve- 
nal,’’ and “The Rambler.’’ Garrick produced, 
during the same time, his tragedy of “Irene,” at 
Drury Lane. Such, however, is the precarious 
dependence of a literary life, that while in the 
midst of the applause attracted by these works— 
the very next year after the appearance of his 
Dictionary—we find him oppressed with want, 
and actually arrested for a debt of five pounds, and 
saved from the prison-walls only by borrowing 
the money from a friend. 

In 1758 he published his “Idler,’’ which will 
come under review hereafter. ‘The next year a 
circumstance occurred which led to one of his 
most popular works, and produced an example, as 


noble as it is affecting, of the sympathies of his 
own heart, and the sufferings to which genius is 
so frequently subject. ‘This was the death of his 
aged mother, to whom he was strongly attached. 
Though known and applauded throughout the 
literary world, this truly great man could not 
command means for the decent burial of his pa- 
rent. He went to Litchfield to superintend the 
funeral. The corpse was kept there a whole 
week unburied, during which time he wrote his 
‘** Rasselas,’’ to defray the expense of its inter- 
ment. It has justly been remarked that the 
whole range of biography scarcely records any- 
thing more affecting and noble. 

In 1762 a pension from the crown, of three hun- 
dred pounds, relieved him from the perplexity in 
which his poverty had so long involved him. 
Subsequently appeared his new edition of Shak- 
speare with a noble preface—which added much 
to his fame—his ‘“‘ Journey to the Hebrides;’’ 
and ‘‘ The Lives of the Poets,’ are considered 
by many the best of his works. 

He died 1764, after exemplifying, through a 
long life, the superiority of intellect over the ad- 
versities of life, and the truth of the Roman pro- 
verb, perseverantia vincit omnia. ‘The charity 
student of Oxford, who had been driven from its 
cloisters by poverty—after obtaining trom the very 
university which he had left for want of bread, 
the highest degree in its gift, and attracting 
around him the applause of the world, dies at last, 
in the metropolis to which he had gone with his 
tragedy of “ Irene”’ in his pocket, to struggle with 
depression and want, and is interred in West- 
minster Abbey, by the side of the very young 
man who had accompanied him to London, amidst 
the dust of monarchs, statesmen, philosophers and 
poets, while his statue is placed by an admiring 
nation under the sacred shelter of the dome of St. 


Paul's. 


et  & BO 


ESTELLE. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD 


So_eMN and low, and sad and slow, 
The bell trills out a funeral moan; 

A brother from our band hath past 
With that last widowed tone 

His was the manly brow of youth, 
But death has borne its own away; 

And eyes that knew no shade of gloom, 
Are wet and dim to-day 


Mournfully o’er the aged elms, 

The winds bear on the stately flow; 
The sky hath found a wilder sigh, 

My heart a sterner woe: 
He was the village pride and boast, 

My friend that fell in life’s sweet bloom, 
And many a golden hope there lies, 

Slow mouldering in his tomb. 


And one there is of raven locks, 
And look somewhat divine, 
She knows the blow that crushed his heart, 
That dear young friend of mine; 
She of the free and flowing locks, ‘ 
The haughty mien and queenly brow— 
Weil may she shriek to hear the bell 
Toll solemn, sad and slow. 


Estelle, Estelle, thy cheek is fair, 
Thy tones are like the wind that sighs 
Through some wild vale of waving bloom, 
Seen but by angel eyes; 
Estelle, Estelle, thy glance is bright 
As fountain lit by summer gleams, 
Thy form hath less of earth than heaven, 
But, oh, what are thy dreams? 








AUNT MAGWIRE’S 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


Sre—it’s about a year since you was here, 
*T want long afore you was mar- 
Well, ther’s been some changes 


aint it, Nancy? 
ried, I know. 

here since then. We've lost our old minister, 
Parson Scrantum, and gotanew one. He seems 
to be avery good man, Parson Tuttle does—quite 
young yet—jest begun to preach, haint ben mar- 
ried but a little while. 
like a nice woman, tew. But I feel sorry for 


And his wife appeared 


em. This isa trying place for a minister, and 
Though I don’t know 


All goes on slick 


a minister's wife, tew. 
but what all places are jest so. 
enough yet—but I’m afeard ’twont last long. 
They haint ben here but three months—and the 
folks are makin’ aterrible fuss over’em. You 
know it’s the way they always dew when they 
They’re ready to eat him up 
And his wife—lawful sakes! ther’s 
They make an awful 


Such treatment spiles the 


git a new minister. 
for a spell. 
nothing equil tew her. 
parade about her. 
minister’s wives. Afore long they begin to think 
themselves the most iMportant characters in crea- 
tion—and really expect the hull community to be 
a flyin’ round all the time to attend tew ’em. 
And ‘taint at all surprisin’ it should be so—it’s 
accordin’ to natur. But aftera spell, the minister 


gits to be an old story, and the people begin to 





find fault with him. Some think he’s gittin’ won- 
derful tejus; some think he aint gifted in prayer, 
and he aint sperritual- minded enough to suit some 
others. But the most gineral complaint is, that 
he don’t visit enough. As if a minister could 
write tew sarmons a week—sometimes three—and 
go a visitin’ every day besides. And then his 


wife—’tis astonishin’ how public opinion changes 
consarnin’ her. 


she’s a troublesome helpless critter. 


The upper crust begin to think 
Say she 
depends on the congregation to take care of her, 
and all that. They pick flaws in everything she 
says and does. And the under crust call her 
proud—say she visits Miss This, and don't visit 
Miss That. 
to drink tea with her—some o’ the rest ‘I! be mad, 


If she invites some of her neighbors 


cause she left them out, and say, she feels above 
‘em. Andsoit goes on—gittin’ woss and woss— 
After a spell, the dea- 
cons begin to hint to the minister that it’s gittin’ 
rather hard to raise his salary, and wonder whether 
If he thinks he 


couldn’t, they wonder whether or no he couldn't 


she can’t please nobody. 


orno he couldn’t live on less. 
dew more good in some other place. So at last 
they drive him to ax a dismission, and the poor 


man takes his family and goes off somewhere 
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else, to go through with the same trials and trou- 
bles over again. And after they’ve been settled 
about a dozen times, the minister begins to find 
out that all aint gold that glitters ; and his wife— 
if she’s a woman o’ sense—discovers that she 
aint a supernatral being, and must take care of 
herself, like other folks. 

That's the experience o’ ministers in gineral. 
I know it by my own observation—and I’m sure 
They’d 
ben settled in a number o’ places afore they come 
here; and Miss Scrantum, herself, told me that 


it had ben the case with the Scrantums. 


it took her a good while to larn that a minister’s 
life must be a life o’ trial and self denial. But 
she did larn it at last. Miss Scrantum was an 
excellent woman. She want no gadder nor no 
She stayed to hum and took care of 
her husband and children. If anybody was sick 
or sufferin’, she was there to help ’em; but she 
seldom went out any other time. She was good 
to the poor, tew—and divided her mite with ’em. 
You'd a thought folks couldn’t find fault with 
her. But they did. Some grumbled because she 
want more sociable—and some was mad because 


gossiper. 


she want what they called an active Christian—that 
is—she want willin’ to spend the heft of her time 
arunnin’ round on missionary bisness and distri- 
But everybody was 
outrageous at her, cause she tried to reconcile 
Liddy Ann Buel and Deacon Fustick’s wife— 
instid o’ takin’ sides with ary one on ’em—when 


bitin’ tracts, and so forth. 


they had that awful quarrel about the ostridge 
feathers. But I thought—and think yet—that 
Miss Scrantum acted jest as a Christian ought to 
act in that bisness, though everybody else blamed 
her; and Liddy Ann and Miss Fustick got as mad 
at her as they was at one another. 

Parson Scrantum was a good man, tew—and a 
smart man—they didn’t know how to vally him 
here. ‘To be sure he went away of his own ac- 
cord; but I ’spose if he’d a wanted to stay, they’d 
a druv him off afore long—jest as they alwas dew 
—for husband said they was beginnin’ to growl 
about payin’ the salary. I tell ye, I felt dretful 
sorry when they went away, and so did yer uncle 
And then they 
had such a nice family o’ children. Susan, the 
oldest, is as nice a gal as ever I know’d. I took 
a wonderful likin’ tew her. Her mother used to 
let her come in often and set a spell with me. I 
was awful lonesome after Jefferson went off to 
Yer uncle was in the shop 


—we sot a great deal by ’em. 


study to be a doctor. 
biggest part o’ the day, and I used to be here all 
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stark alone a good deal o’ the time; and when 
Miss Scrantum found out how lonesome I was, 
she used to send Susan over sometimes to see me. 
She’d fetch her sewin’ or her knittin’, and stay 
an hour or tew; and sometimes she’d fetch a book 
and read tew me, and it used to chirk me up 
wonderfully. And Mr. Scrantum, he used to 
come in once in awhile, and always had some- 
thing good to say. 

‘You said he went away of his own accord, 
aunt; how did it happen ?”’ 

Well, I'll tell ye. When they gin him a call 
to settle here, they agreed to give him four hun- 
dred dollars a-year and a donation party every 


winter. Well, he thought he could live on that. 
} 


e sure, 


Four hundred dollars was purty small, to 
but then they was very equinomical and indus- 
trious—didn’t keep no hired help—Miss Scrantum 
and Susan done all the work themselves. And 
they thought the donation party would be quite a 
help—they never’d had none—they want cus- 
tomary where they come ‘rom. Weill, they 
managed to git along through the summer and 
fall. (They come here in the spring o’ the year 
In December follerin’, the congregation gin ’em 
their first donation party. I didn’t go; I never 
had ben to none; used to kind o’° want to go 
sometimes—but yer uncle want willin’ to have 
me—he never approved o’ them givin’ visits. He 
thinks that when the people want to make their 
minister a present, they'd ought to give it in a 
private way, and not go and turn his house upside 
down, to dew it. So! didn’tgoto that one. But 
I don’t think the Scrantums thought any the less 
of us for it; for they know’d we was as willin’ to 
dew well by ’em as any 'o the congregation was, 
for yer uncle always paid his pew-rent promptly, 
and that’s more’n some that was richer done. 
And, besides that, we ofien sent *em presents. 
They always looked upon us as the best friends 
they had here. 

Well, I never heerd how the donation party come 
out. Miss Scrantum never said nothing about it, 
and I never axed her no questions; only I know, 
that through the rest o’ the winter the minis- 
ter’s folks seemed to be more pinched than ever. 
I was in there quite often, and though they didn’t 
make no complaints, I could see plain enough that 
they had to scrimp and save, and patch and turn 
every way, to keepany how comfortable; for they 
had house-rent to pay, and six childrento support, 
and it takes considerable to feed so many, to say 
nothing o’ clothin’ and eddicatin’ on’em. They 
had a good deai o’ company, tew, and that costs 
something. You see they had to entertain all the 
stragglin’ agents that come along, for all sorts o’ 
societies in creation. ‘They'd stop there to save 
payin’ tavern bills. It’s the way they always 
dew, ye know? Well, they contrived to live 
along till the next winter. The time come round 
for another donation party ; and I says to yer uncle. 
says I—‘‘ Husband, I want to go to that givin’ 
visit.”’ ‘* O, shaw,” says he, ‘‘ what do you want 


to go for?”’ ‘‘O,’’ says I, ‘‘’cause I think so 
much o’ the minister’s folks.’ ‘‘ Well,’’ says 
he, ‘‘that’s the principal reason why / should 
want to stay away from the givin’ visit myself; 
as for you—of course you can dew as ye please.” 
** Well, then,’’ says I, “if you haint no objec- 
tions, I'll go; and I wish you'd go tew, jest for 
once.”’ ‘*?'T'aint no use to ax me to go,”’ says he; 
‘* it’s aginst my principles; I always mean to dew 
all I'm able to support the Gospel and help the 
minister; but as for them dJees—I won't counte- 
nance ‘em by my presence—that’s all; and let me 
tell ye one thing, if you go, I'll bet a cookey 
you'll wish you hadn't a went afierwards.’’ 
‘Well, that’s my look out,’’ says I. ‘‘ If you're 


And what'll ye take ?”’ says 


willin’—I'll go. 
he, ‘‘a stick o’ tape, or a pint of emptins, or 
what ?’’ ‘** No, Lwon't,’’ says I, ‘* ll take some- 
thing o? more vally than that.’’ ** Then you'll be 
odd,’ says he. 

So after considerin’ a spell, I concluded to git, 
what Miss Scrantum needed about as much as any- 
thing, and that was a new bunnit. She worea 
shabby, faded old thing, that looked as if it come 
over in the ark. Weil, I thought I could git a 
ginteeler one in Harristown, than I could by havin’ 
on’'t made here. So I got yer uncle to harness up 
the hoss for me, one afternoon, and bein’ as he was 
tew busy to go with me himself, I went over and 
axed Susan Serantum to go ‘long; I thought she 
could help me about pickin’ on't out. She'd be 
likely to know what woul@suit her mother. So 
I goes over and calls for Susan. She was de- 
higtite d to g »—she didn't git a chance to ride very 
often. Well, we druv to Harristown, and went 
into the best lookin’ milliners’ shop ther was 
there. ‘* Now, Susy,” says I, ‘‘I’ma gwine to 
git a new bunnit, and I want your advice about 
what to choose.’” ‘* Why, Miss Magwire,”’ says 
she, ‘‘ I thought you had quite a nice one aready.”’ 
‘* Well, it is middlin’ nice,”’ says I, ‘‘ but I’ve 
wore it tew winters, and some ladies gits a new 
one every winter, ye know.’’ So we examined 
all the bunnits in the shop, and I axed Susan 
which she liked the best. ‘‘I should think that 
one would be very purty for you,’’ says she, 
pintin’ to a plum-colored satin one that hung on 
a peg. ‘It’s ma’s favorite color, and that makes 
Now that was jest what I wanted 


” 


me like it. 
to know. SoT axed the milliner to hand it down, 
and I tried it on, for I reckoned if ’twould fit me, 
*twould fit Miss Scrantum—she was about my 
size—and it did fit nicely, so I bought it. I had 
to pay six dollars for’t—quite a launch-out for 
me—more’n ever I paid for a bunnit for myself. 
Susan looked as if she thought I was ruther ex- 
travagant, but she didn’t say nothing. Well, I 
put it in a band-box I fetcht, and we went hum. 
When yer uncle come in I showed it tew him, 
and he was quite pleased with it; and ‘twas a 


clear beauty, plum-colored satin, trimmed ofl 


with a ribbin the same color, and lace borderin’, 
with white satin bows between, all quilled round 
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the inside. I axed yer uncle if ’twas more ex- 
pensive than he was willin’ I should give. ‘‘ No,”’ 
says he, ‘‘I don’t begrudge the money. I want 
you to dew the hansome thing; but *twould suit 
me a great deal better if you’d wait till the next 
day and then take it over.’’ ‘‘ O husband,”’ says 
I, ‘‘l’ve got my heart sot on attendin’ the party ; 


dew lemme go.”’ ‘‘ Well, go,’’ says he, ‘if 


you're beset tew; but mark my words, I'll bet a 
dollar you'll wish you hadn’t a went.”’ 

Well, the day afore the party Jefferson come 
hum to stay a few days. I told him I wasa gwine 
to the donation party, and he said he’d like no 
better fun than to go with me. Jefi’s always 
ready to go, you know. So he went and got a 
ream 0’ nice paper for the parson to write his 
sarmons on. At last the day come, and I and 
Jeti, we started off for the party. We went quite 
arly in the evenin’, for 1 wanted to be there ’foré 
*twas crowded. Ther hadn't nobody come when 
we got there, only three or four ladies, that was a 
gittin’ the supper ready. There was Glory Ann 
Billins, and Polly Mariar Stillman, and Jo Gip 
son's wife, and old Mother Parker a settin? the 
table. You know at them kind o’ dewins they 
always have a supper sot out for the company. 


‘Ty’ " 
rhe congregation provides the intertainment gine- 





rally, but in this pla ‘e the minister’s wife has to 


find a good share on’t. Miss Serantum found th 

tea and cotlee, and sugar and cream, and butter, 
and so forth. Some o’ the neighbors sent in cake 
and pies, and cheese and biscuit Bat Miss 


Scrantum was afeard ther wouldn't be enongh o 


the cake and pies—so she sent to the baker’s and 
got a mess more. Well, | axed Miss Gipson 
where we should put our donations, and she told 
us to take ‘em inthe parlor and lay ‘em on the 
tables ‘Ther was a table there a purpose to put 
the dry goods on The provisions was carried 


into the store-room. So we went in there and 


laid ’em on the table. The bunnit was pinned 


up in a newspaper. Jet? he sot down, and I 
started off to tind Miss Scrantum. I feund her 
in the kitchen a makin’ coflee. She looked 
dretful tired and beat out. I was real sorry I 
hadn*t a went sooner and helped her. She was 
wondse rful glad to see me; and It iid her to go 
and dress herself, and I'd make the cotlee. So 
she thanked me and went—and I took hold and 
made the coffee. ‘Ther was an awful sight on't; 
I never made so much afore in all my born days, 
and I never expect to agin. ’T’was made in Miss 
Scrantum’s biler. She'd scoured it up for the 


occasion. ’T'wasa biler that held ten pails full— 


and it was brimmin’ full o’ coffee. After I'd got 
it made, | went back into the settin’-room. 


They'd got the table all sot. Ther was lots o’ 
cake, and biscuit, and pies, and cold meat, and all 
sorts o’ stuff. Then I went into the parlor, and 
lo and behold, Jo Gipson’s wife and old Miss 
Parker had ondid the bunnit, and was admirin’ 
on’t at a wonderful rate. Jest then Mr. and Miss 
Scrantum and the children come in, and dear me! 


how pleased they was with the bunnit. Miss 
Scrantum, she tried it on, and it fitted herto a T 
But Susan! you’d ought to seen Susan! She 
jumped and frisked round, and didn’t hardly know 
what to dew with herself, she was so delighted. 
‘*O, Miss Magwire,”’ says she, *‘ that beautiful 
bunnit wasn’t for you after all, was it? Whata 
dear good woman you are, to make ma such a 
fine present. She’ll look as nice as anybody now 
—won't you, ma?’’ They seemed wonderful 
pleased to see Jetierson, tew; and Mr. Scrantum 
was very glad to git the paper—said *twas jest 
what he wanted. Well, purty soon the company 
begun to come, and they come pourin’ in thicker 
and faster till the house was crammed. ‘The set- 
tin’-room door was locked, so’s to keep ’em out 
o’ there til! supper was ready—and I tell ye, all! 
the rest o’ the house was jest as full as it could 
stick. The parlor and the hal! and the bed-rooms 
was ali crowded and crammed. You'd a thought, 
from the number o’ folks that was there, that 
ther’'d a ben a wonderful sight o’ donations 
brought—but as true as I’m a livin’ critter—that 
are table want half full. Butthen ther was a good 
many families that fetcht one article to answer for 
the hull. For instance, Deacon Skinner and his 
wife and four darters and tew sons was all there— 
and Miss Skinner fetcht a skein o’ yarn to knit 
Parson Scrantum some socks. Miss Hopkins and 
her three darters and her son and his wife, that 
was a visitin’ her, and their three children all 
come—and Miss Hopkins brought a half a pound 
o’ tea. And the Runyons with their four young 
ones—what do you think they brought? why, 
Miss Runyon fetcht a little fancy basket to stick 
on the centre table and put visitin’ cards in. And 
the Miss Footes, three on ’em, they brought Miss 
Serantum a pair o’ cuffs. And all the Brighams, 
they fetcht a neck ribbin for Susan. And Deacon 
Peabody and his tribe, ther’s as much as a dozen 
on ’em, they brought a small cheese. I heerd 
afterwards that half on’t was a donation and t’other 
half was to go for pew rent. And Cappen Smalley 
and all his children was there. He fetcht a box 
o’ raisins out of his store, ther was twelve pound 
in’t, and Susan told me afterwards that ten pound 
was to go towards pew-rent and the rest was a 
present. The Widder Grimes and Charity was 
there, of course. ‘They didn’t go nigh the dona- 
tion table for some time, and I was kind o’ curus 
to know whether they’d brought anything, so | 
watched ‘em, and bymeby, I observed Charity go 
slily up, when she thought nobody didn’t see, and 
lay a little paper on the table. I had a curiosity 
to see what was in it, so as soon as | got a chances 
I took up the paper and peeked into't, and lo and 
behold! there was tew skeins o’ thread! did you 
ever? Widder Grimes is well off, but she’s tew 
stingy to be decent, and Charity’s jest like her 
Then there was ever so many belonging to other 
denominations, that didn’t bring nothing; they 
come to show their good will, to let folks see that 
they want bigoted and prejudiced, though they did 
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differ in a religions pint o’ view, and to git their 
supper. And besides them, | noticed a great 
many that I never see before—nobody knows 
where they come from nor where they went tew. 
I guess they must a ben raised up for the occa- 
And then ther was an awiul sight o’ chil- 
Doctor 


sion. 
dren that straggled in from everywhere. 
Lippincott, he was there, bowin’ and scrapin’ 
round as usual—awfully anxious about every- 
body’s health; and his wife, tew, as much con- 
sarned as he was—and their promisin’ red-headed 
boy, and interestin’ dartar, Anny Mariar, with 
her six starched skirts on—takin’ up more room 
than ary ten decently drest girls in the room. 
The doctor always goes to all the donation par- 
ties for fifteen miles round, to make himself pop- 
pilar, but nobody knows of his ever takin’ any- 
thing. On this occasion, Anny Mariar took a 
book-mark to Mr. Scrantum, with a thing on it 
that looke d like ae hop in’-knife, and a mess o’ 
French nonsense below it. But the greatest part 


o’ the performance was the seminary gals and 


Ther was twenty-five on ‘em, 
Why. the 
hull kit and cargo on ‘em had conspired together 
and made a rag baby for little Adeline Scrantum, 
and rigged it up in gauze and tinsel, and they all 
Miss Pinchem, 


their donation. 
and what do you ‘spose they fetcht? 


come together and brought that. 
their teacher, want there. She was sick or some- 
thing. I guess if she had a come, she'd a kept 
"em a little straiter. Land o’ liberty! I never 
see such an actin’ set o’ critters in all my born 
days! They carried on like all possest. I see 
some on’em a flourishing round Jetl—he’s always 
ready for a scrape, you know—and I was afeard 
he’d git to carryin’ on with ‘em, and I wouldn't 
ahad him for anything, so I gin hima caution 
** Jeff,’’ says I, ‘‘ you let them siminary gals 
alone; they’re a wild set; taint proper to cut up 
so in the minister's house.’’ Jeff promised to 
keep clear on 'em—he generally does as I want 
him tew. I'll say that much for Jefferson, he 
was always good about mindin’. But it went 
hard with him to dew it then; he was ripe for 
fun, and detarmined to let off the steam some 
way or other. So he looks round and he sees 
Charity Grimes stuck upon the settee ’tother side 
o’ the room. Stiff as a poker and prim as a pea- 
pod—you know what a starched up affected old 
critter she is. Jeff went to school tew her when 
he was little, and she snapped his ears and cuffed 
him round, so he’s always hated her like pizen 
ever since. She’s ben tryin’ this twenty year to 
git married and can't make it out. She'd chased 
after Squire Fuller ever since his wife died. 
Squire Fuller got married about a month afore 
that—and yer uncle says he verily believes he 
did it in self-defence, jest to git rid o’ Charity 
Grimes—she bothered him to death ; he couldn't 
go out in company but what she'd contrive to 
hook onto him. He's a very perlite man, the 
squire is, and he didn’t want to be rude tew her, 
but he couldn’t bear her, though she tried hard to 
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make folks think he was her beau. At last he 
got married, quite suddenly, to a young woman 
in Chenang County ; and yer uncle says he don’t 
believe he'd a done it, if it hadn’t a ben to git 
rid o’ Charity Grimes; for his wife had ben dead 
five year, and he seemed to be oncommon con- 
But [ was a gwine to tell 
He see Charity a settin 


tented for a widdiwer. 
ye what Jeff done. 

there a tryin’ to dew the agreeable to Cappen 
Smalley, (Ais wife hadn't ben dead long, by the 
way, they’d make a good match, wouldn't they? 
Weill, Jetf he says to me, says he—*‘ Mother, 
may I go stir up Charity Grimes?’’ ‘‘I don’t 
know what you mean by stirrin’ on her up,”’ says 
>. 
hera little on the loss o’ Squire Fuller.’’ 


says he, ‘‘I jest want to condole with 
“ee 
says I, ‘‘ you mayn’t dew no such thing; *twould 
be very improper, indeed, and very aggravatin’, 
tew.”” ‘** Well,’’ 
talk a little Shakspeare tew her ?”’ 


says he, ‘‘ mayn’t I jest go and 
(Jeti’s always 
‘I'm afeard 
you ll say something sassy,”’ ‘*No I 
won't,” says he, ‘‘I'll be all-killin’ perlite.”’ 


So off he steps, de- 


quotin’ Shakspeare, you know.) 
says I. 


‘* Well, go then,”’ 


mure as adeacon. ‘‘ Good evenin’, Miss Grimes,” 


says I. 


says he. ‘* Good evenin’, Mr. Magwire,”’ says 
she. ‘* It seems like old times to see you agin,”’ 
says he; and then he obsarved to Cappen Smal- 
ley—‘‘I used to go to school to Miss Grimes 
when I was young.’’ Charity puckered up her 
mouth and grinned, and says she—** Yes, you 
was quite a boy then—and I was a mere child 
myself, exceedingly youthful for a teacher.” 
‘* Well,”’ says Jeff, says he, ‘‘ you haint altered 
a speck since—you hold yer own amazingly—you 
looked every bit as old then as you dew now; but 
how do you feel about these days?’’ ‘* Feel!” 
says she, prickin’ up her ears, ‘*1 feel as gyell as 
common —why shouldn't [?”’ Excuse me,” 
says Jeff, *‘ I only axed because 1 didn’t know 
but you felt ruther nonplussed, put to’t for bis- 
ness as it were, since Squire Fuller got married. 
‘Qld feller’s occerpation’s gone’ now, | ’spose, 
as Shakspeare says.’ Gracious! how mad Cha- 
rity was! She brustled up like a settin’ hen, 
and, says she—‘‘ Jeff Magwire, I don’t care a 
straw for what Shakspeare nor none o’ the rest 
o’ your rowdy acquaintances says about me, l’m 
above it; but whoever he is, you may tell him 
he’s an imperdent puppy for callin’ a young lady 
an old feller—and you're another for tellin’ on’t.”’ 
So she got up and flounced out into the hall. The 
folks all giggled and seemed wonderful tickled; 
but Jeff, he looked round as astonished as could 
be, and says he—‘'I wonder what ails Miss 
Grimes. I thought for the life o’ me she was a 
gwine to snap my ears, as she used to when I 
was young.”’ I was vexed at Jeff, and took him 
to task as soon as I gota chance; but he declared 
*twant ‘‘ old feller’’ he said, but something else— 
however, it sounded jest like it, any way. 

Jest then the door was thrown open, and we 
was invited out to supper. So we went squeezin’ 
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and crowdin’ into the settin’-room. Some o’ the 
folks pushed and jammed as if they was afeard 
they shouldn’t git the sbest chance. Glory Ann 
Billins sot at one end o’ the table a pourin’ coffee, 
and Jo Grpson’s wife at ’tother end a pourin’ tea; 
and I tell ye, twas as much as ever they could 
dew to pour it fast enough. Jeff, he flew round 
and helped the ladies. For my part, I didn’t feel 
like eatin’ much—I was jammed up agin the wall 
and couldn't stir hand nor foot. So I told Jeff to 
fetch me a cup o’ tea and a nut-cake, and he did; 


and I took *em, and managed to eat the nutcake, 


but somebody hit my elbow and made me spill 
the heft o’ the tea; so I stood and held my empty 
cup, and looked on to see the performance. I say 
for’t, if *twant worth seeing’, I'm mistaken. Why, 
if | was a starvin’ to death, I shouldn’t be willin’ 
to act as some o’ them folks did. ‘They pushed, 
and elbowed, and pulled, and hauled, and grabbed 
like crazy critters. ’'’was amusin’ to see ’em 
put down the vittals—I'daginasixpence, Nancy, 
toa had you there; *twould a ben fun for you to 
look on and see the dewins. You'd a thought 


that the biggest part o’ the company hadn't had 


nothing to eat since the last donation party, and 
didn’t expect to have nothing more till the next 
one. ‘The wimmin, as a general thing, took tea, 


and eat the cake and pies, and so forth. And the 


biscuit, and 


men, they let into the cofiee, and 
cheese, and cold meat, and such like. I actilly 
see Deacon Skinner drink six cups o’ coffee, and 
eat in proportion. And Dr. Lippincott, my griet! 
*twas perfectly astonishin’ to me that one mortal 
body could hold as much as that man put in—no 
wonder he’s so fat—they say he gits the heft of 
his livin? away from home—contrives to git to one 
patient’s house jest as dinner’s ready, and to an- 
other's jest at tea-time, and so eats with ‘em. 
And J wish you'd a seen the Widder Grimes. 
Grammany! how the critter did stuff! I took 
particler notice of her, and I see she had an awful 
great work-bag on her arm, and every little while 
she'd contrive to tuck a piece into’t, when she 
thought nobody want a lookin’. As soonas I got 
a chance I hunched Jeff, and says I—‘‘ For pity’s 
sake, Jeff, dew obsarve the Widder Grimes.”’ 
So Jeff, he watched her a spell. ‘‘ By George!”’ 
says he, ‘‘if that ain't rich!’’ I tell ye, twas 
fun for Jeti. Bymeby—after she’d got her bag 
purty well filled, says Jeff to me, says he—‘‘ Now, 
mother, may I stir her up a little?’’ ‘‘I don't 
So he reached forrard and hol- 
hered across the table tew her, loud enough for 


care,’’ says I. 


everybody to hear—‘* Miss Grimes, may I come 
to your party?”’ ‘‘ My party?’ says she; ‘* what 
do you mean?’ ‘‘ Why,’ says Jeff, says he, ‘* I 
reckoned from the size o’ your bag, and the quan- 
tity 0’ provisions you was a layin’ in, that you 
was a calculatin’ to make a party, and I thought 
I'd like to come.’’ Everybody looked at Miss 
Grimes; and, I tell ye, she looked as if she’d like 
to crawl into some knot-hole—and I don’t know 
but what she did—for she made her disappearance 
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amazin’ soon after. And, then, them siminary 
gals—gracious! how they did eat! I ’spose they 
was half-starved at Miss Pinchem’s. Afore long 
the table was purty well cleared, and Miss 
Scrantum had to go to the buttry and bring on all 
’twas left. I guess everything in the house that 
could be eat, without stoppin’ to cook it, was 
made way with that night. When the siminary 
gals had eat all they wanted, they amused them- 
selves a throwin’ hunks o’ cheese and buttered 
biscuit at the young men. After most o’ the other 
eatables had been disposed of, Dave Runyon, great 
gump! went into the buttry and brought out the 
box o’ raisins that was to go towards Cappen 
Smalley’s pew. rent, and handed ’em round. Every- 
body grabbed, especially the siminary gals and 
children, till ther want one left in the box. When 
supper was about finished, Jane Elizy Fustick, 
she’s always a tryin’ to dew something cunnin’,) 
she went into the store-room and got a chain o’ 
sassages, that old Miss Crocker brought, and come 
along slily and throw’d it round Liph Peabody’s 
shoulders. Liph, he was a standin’ by the tea 
board, a drinkin’ a cup 0’ coffee. When he felt 
the sassages come floppin’ round his neck, he was 
skairt, and whisked round suddenly and hit the 
tea board, and knocked it off onto the floor, and 
smash went everything on it! What made it 
more aggravatin’ was, ther was a dozen Chany 
cups and sarcers on it that Miss Scrantum had 
fetcht out after the folks come out tosupper. They 
was some that she sot a great deal by ; her mother 
gin em tew her, and her mother was dead. She 
didn’t bring ‘em on at first, for fear they’d git 
broke. She sot on all her common crockery, 
and borrered a good deal at Smalley’s store, cal- 
culatin’ if any on’t was broke to pay for’t. But 
when she see so many folks come crowdin’ out, 
she was afeard ther wouldn't be cups enough, so 
she fetcht out her mother’s Chany cups and sot 
*em on the tea board. But Glory Ann got along 
without usin’ ’em, and there they sot, and when 
the tea board fell, they fell tew, and every one on 
‘em was broke or cracked. Gracious! how Miss 
Scrantum looked when she see her precious Chany 
all to pieces. She didn’t say a word, but her lips 
quivered, and she trembled all over. But she 
seemed to overcome it in a minnit, and went and 
brought a basket and begun to pick up the pieces, 
and I and Jeff took hold and helped her. A good 
many o’ the company had gone back into the par- 
lor; but ther was enough left to track the sassage 
round, and, my goodness! what work they made 
with ’em! While we was a pickin up the crock- 
ery, all of a sudden ther was a terrible hollerbaloo 
in the parlor—Jeff and me rushed in to see what 
was the matter, and gracious granfather! what do 
you spose itwas? Why one o’ them pesky semi- 
nary gals had throw’d a hunk o’ cheese and hit 
Miss Scrantum’s parlor lamp that was a settin on 
the table, and knocked it over and broke it all to 
flinders. But that want the wost on’t—where it 
tumbled over it fell right onto that plum-colored 
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satin bunnit, and the ile run all over it in a minnit. 
Afore anybody could ketch the bunnit, one side 
Such 
a sight as ‘twas, you never sot your tew lookin 
eyes on! All the ile that didn’t go onto the bun- 
nit was soaked up in the paper that Jeti took, that 
was a lyin’ right aside on’t, and the biggest part 
o’ that was spiled tew. My grief! how | did feel 
when I see that beautiful bunnit in such a condi- 
tion! And poor Miss Scrantum turned as pale as 
death, and Susan cried like everything. I axed 
Sam Lippincott (the doctor’s red-headed boy) who 
’twas that throw’d the cheese—he pinted oui the 
gal, and I goes up to her and, says I—** You good- 
for-nothing little huzzy, haint you no better man- 
ners than to be a throwin’ cheese at other folkses 
lamps in that way?’’ She was a real sassy little 
thing, and didn’t care a straw for what she’d done. 
She looked up and grinned as imperdent as could 


on’t, ribbin and all, was completely ruined. 


be, and says she—‘* Excuse me, marm—I hadn’t 
I meant 
to aim at Sam Lippincott’s head, and mistook the 
lamp for it. I’m sure you can’t blame me for 
makin’ such a natral mistake.’’ Did you ever! 
[ was a good mind to hit her a cuff aside o’ the 
head, but I didn’t. I told Miss Pinchem on’t, 
though, the next day—and she punished the huzzy 


the most remote idee o’ hittin’ the lamp. 


by keepin’ her on bread and water a week. Jeff 


said ’twas a very eyuinomical kind o’ punishment. 
Well, the party broke up purty soon after this 
scrape, and Jeff and me went hum. 
to bed. Yer uncle was out; dear me! how I did 
dread meetin’ him! 
‘* Well,”’ says he, ‘‘ how did the party go oif?"’ 
‘*O, well enough,” says 1; ‘*but I'm tired and 
sleepy, and we won't talk about it to-night.” The 
fact is, I felt tew mean to tell him the truth—but 
in the mornin’, when Jeff come down, he let it all 
out. My grief! how yer uncle did crow over me. 
‘**Didn’t I tell ye so?” says he; ‘‘ don’t ye wish 
you hadn't a wem?”? ‘* Yes,” says I, ‘‘if it’s 
any satisfaction tew ye to know it—I dew wish 


Afore long he come in. 


so.”’ **I know’d ye would,” says he. 1 verily 
believe he was glad the bunnit got spiled. I don’t 


*spose he'll let me hear the last o’ that donation 
party as long as he lives—he is such a critter to 
hang onto anything. 

The next mornin’, as soon as I got my chores 
done up, I went over to Mr. Scrantum’s to see 
how they come on, and help ’em regilate a little. 
Murder-alive! such a sight as that house was, 
from one end to’tother, I never sot my tew lookin’ 
eyes on! The carpets was all greased up with 
butter, and cheese and sassages. And then the 
lamp ile had done more mischief than we know’d 
on the night afore. It had run off the table, and 
made a cruel great spot on the best carpet; and I 
found Miss Scrantum a tryin’ to wash it out. I 
sot tew and helped her—but ‘twant no use— 
*twouldn’t come out. Susan, she was a settin’ on 


a little stool a scouriu’ teaspoons, and cryin’ as if 


her heart would break. ‘* What's the matter, 
dear?’? says I—but the poor child couldn’t answer 


Jeff went off 


me. So her mother said she was a cryin’ about 
bein’ spiled. ‘* 
** it’s enough to.make anybody cry. 


the bunni No wonder,” says I, 
I ’spose you 
can’t dew nothing with the bunnit, can you?’’ 
**O, yes,’” says Miss Scrantum, says she; **‘ I’ve 
ben lookin’ at it this mornin’, and | think I can 
get enough out of it to make a bag of. It'll make 
a very nice bag—and I shall keep it as long as I 
live, for your sake, Miss Magwire.” I looked at 
the woman with surprise. ‘There she sot on the 
floor, a rubbin’ away at that grease spot, and a 
talkin’ as calmly about that six dollar bunnit, as 
I was kind 
o’ vexed at her for not makin’ more fuss about it. 
I actilly begun to think she hadn’t no feelin’, and 
didn’t care fur nothing. ‘‘ And then,’ says I, ‘‘ to 
think o’ their breakin’ your beautiful Chany— 


if it hadn’t a cost more’n six cents. 


*twas shameful—a present from yer mother, tew ; 
and you sot so much by it; and I’ve heerd ye say 
twas the last thing yer mother ever gin ye.” I 
was a runnin’ on in that way when | thought I 
heerd Miss Scrantum sob—I looked up and she 
was a cryin’ dretfully. She couldn't hold in no 
longer when I spoke o’ the Chany. I was sorry 
I said a word about it; but it convinced me that 
Miss Scrantum had feelins, deep feelins; but she’d 
Well, I 
stayed a spell and helped *em clean up, and then 
I went hum. Susan went to the door with me. 
When we got outside, I axed her whether ther 


larn’t to control ’em, poor woman! 


was many provisions brought in the night afore. 
She told me to come to the store-room and lvok. 
So I went into’t and took a view, and there was 
tew or three punkins, a couple o’ spare ribs (spare 
enough tew, I tell ye), three or tour cabbages, a 
chicken, what was left o’ Peabody’s 
cheese, and a codfish. ‘‘Is that all?” says I. 
** Yes,’ ‘*and half o’ the cheese, and 
one o' the spare ribs and the chicken are to g@for 


Deacon 
says Susan, 


pew rent—I heerd pa tell ma so; but you mustn't 
let °em know I told you about it—for they’d think 
it wrong for me to speak of it ; you won't tell ’em, 
will you, Miss Magwire?”? ‘* No, darlin’,’’ says 
I, ‘‘ I] won't let it out.” So I went hum—and as 
I went along considerin’ the matter, I come to a 


unanimous conclusion in my own mind, that dona- 
tion parties was a humbug. 

Well, the next Sunday Parson Scrantum re- 
quested the male members of his congregation to 
meet him the next evenin’ at the meetin’- house. 
Yer uncle went to the meetin’. I was in a won- 
derful fidgit to know what was the object on’t— 
and quite impatient for husband to come hum. 
When he come, I obsarved he was oncommonly 
tickled about something. ‘‘ What is the matter? 
dew tell, for pity’s sake,”’ ‘* Why, the 
minister’s axed a dismission,’? says he. ‘* You 
don't!’’ says [. ‘‘ Jest so,’’ says he; and then he 
haw-haw’d out a laffin. ‘‘ What ails ye, man 
alive?’’ says 1; ‘*I don’t see what ther is to laff 
at in that; for my part, I look upon’t as a great 
misfortin to Scrabble Hill, to lose such a minister 
as Parson Scrantum. I’m astonished to see you 


says I. 
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laff." ‘‘ Well, you won’t be,” says he, ‘‘ when 
I tell ye about the meetin’.’"” So he went on and 
gin me the hull description. He said that when 
Mr. Serantum told *em he wanted a dismission, 
they was wonderful surprised—Deacon Skinner 
he riz and axed the reason. So Mr. Scrantum 
stated that he found it onpossible to support his 
family on his salary. Deacon Skinner said that 
was curus—he thought four hundred dollars was 
purty well up. Deacon Peabody said he thought 
so tew, especially with a donation party besides. 
Deacon Fustick, he put in, and said ’twas ruther 
a queer time for a minister to complain of his con- 
gregation, jest after they’d gin him a bee—and he 
axed Dr. Lippincott what was Ais opinion. (Now 
Dr. Lippincott never had an opinion in all his life, 
on any subject—if he had, he never expressed it for 
fear of injurin’ his practice; *taint even known 


what his politics is—he always contrives to be 


away on election days So he hemmed and 
hawed, and said that really he hadn’t made up his 
mind—he hoped Mr. Scrantum ‘preciated his do- 


nation party—he hoped the congregation 'preciated 
Mr. Scrantum; he wished—he wished—in short, 
he wished things wasn’t sitiwated jest as they was 
sitiwated; and that was all they got out of him. 
Old Parker observed that minister’s families, 
em than anybody 


somehow, took more to support 


else. Mr. Scrantum said that his family was as 
equinomical as they could be, but he had a good 


: 
many children, and ‘twas purty difficult to dew as 
he’d ought tew by ’em on four hundred dollars 
a-year; axed ’em whether they thought ary 
one o’ them could dew it. Cappen Smalley, rich 
old curmudgin, stuck up his head and said, he 
guessed he could dew it—any reasonable man could 
jew it—especially with the help of a donation 
party every year; but he hoped Mr. Scrantum’s 
request would be granted unanimously; for his 
part, he'd long ben of opinion they'd ought to 
have a cheaper minister, and one that hadn't such 
a snarl o’ young ones. I don’t ‘spose Parson 
Scrantum would a said anything severe if it hadn’t 
a ben for Cappen Smalley’s speech. He seemed 
juite stirred up by it. He riz up considerable 
flustrated, and says he—**‘ 1 thank God, that what- 
ever else I lack, He has ben pleased to give me 
plenty o’ the poor man’s blessins—yea, a quiver 
full of them. And it’s for their sakes, not my 
wn, that | come here to-night. If I was alone 
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in the world, I could and would dew on a’most 
nothing —though Scripter says the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Brethren, since I come 
among you, l’ve done my best to be a faithful 
pastor—if I’ve fail’d, I hope to be forgiven. At 
first I had an idee that I should be able to rub 
along, on my small salary ; and I don’t know, but 
I might a done it, if it hadn’t a ben for one thing.”’ 
Here he paused. ‘* What was that ?’’ says Dea- 
con Peabody. Mr. Scrantum continued—‘‘ I’ve 
ben here tew years, and you've had the kindness 
to give me tew donation parties. I’ve stood it so 
fur, but I can’t stand it no longer; brethren, I feel 
convinced that one more donation party would 
completely break me down. I will now retire and 
leave the meetin’ to decide as they see fit.” Yer 
uncle said that for about five minutes after he 
went out univarsal silence prevailed. ‘The first to 
speak was Deacon Skinner. ‘‘ Strange!’’ says 
he. ‘* Curus!’’ says Deacon Peabody. ‘* Ree- 
markable !’’ says Deacon Fustick. ‘* Onaccount- 


able!’’ says Cappen Smalley ‘Singular cir- 


cumstance!’’ says Dr. Lippincott. ‘Then yer 


uncle got up, and, says he—‘‘ Gentlemen, I don’t 
see as anything’s to be gained by settin’ here and 
wonderin’ all night. For my part, I think all 
Parson Scrantum’s said is true—his request is 
perfectly reasonable—and I move it be put to 
vote.’’ So twas put to vote and granted. 

A few days afterwards the minister’s folks 
packed up and started off for Miss Scrantum’s 
father’s, to stay till they could git another place. 
Yer uncle gin ’em ten dollars when they went. 
He'd a ben glad to give fifty if he’d a ben abl 
They was very thankful for’t, and the parson gin 
us his partin’ blessin’, and I’d ruther have that 
than all Cappen Smalley’s money. We all felt 
bad enough when we said good-by. Miss Scran- 
tum cried hard—she didn’t try to conceal her 
feelins then. Susan cried tew, and so did I—and 
we had a gineral time kissin’ all round; as true 
as I live. Jeff, he kissed Susan tew—but don’t you 
teaze him about it; | was glad to see him dew it, 
though Susan did blush awfully. They made us 
promise to come and see ’em if ever they got an- 
other sittiwation. We’ve heerd lately that the 
parson had got a call to Bangtown. I don’t know 
nothing about the village, but I hope to gracious 
it’s a place where donation parties is a thing un- 
known. 
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AGAIN thou'rt come across my dreams, 
Brizht, beautiful as erst 

The new created sun’s young beams 
I pon creation burst 

Where all was dark now all is light, 
Alive all that was dead; 

*Tis love has risen in its might, 
And doubtings all are fled. 


INA. 


I've concentrated all my love 
On thee, and thee alone: 
No more, Oh! never more I'll rove 
As I before have done; 
In vain apart from woman kind 
For peace I long have striven— 
The beacon star that lights the mind, 
And guides the soul to Heaven. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 


HANS HELFENSTEIN. 


Pate, trembling, and powerless, our affrighted 


heroine pass vely receive 1 the salu ition of her 


new-found irent. She retained just sufficient 


presence of mind to refrain from repelling what, 
under other circumstances, and from such a man, 
would 


Mrs. Derrington sat aghast, gazing 


have been too abhorrent for endurance. 
mn her uncouth 
ler changed into a min- 


She then 


guest till her look of wor 
gled expression of anger and c 


re colle cted to make 


room. He immediately withdrew, casting a glance 


empt. 


a sign for Jasper to leave the 


} 


of compassion at Miss Cotterell, who sank almost 


fainting into a chair, while Helfenstein took a seat 
directly before her, and contemplated his beautiful 
daughter with an aspect of great satisfaction. 

** On 


my conscience’’—said he, rubbing his 


hands as he spoke—‘‘ you are quite a good-looking 


I ll be bour d. 


There will be some chance of making 


girl, and a smart one too, So much 
the be 
you useful, when I ones 
going to take Miss Cotterell away 


hen- 


tter! 
get you home.” 

‘** You are not 
with you ?”?—inquired Mrs. Derrington, appr 
sively. 

“‘And why not? To be I am going to 
take her home with me, Ain’t 
ice for her, as things have 


sure 
right off. her fa- 
ther’s house the best pl 
turned out? 
I am kind enough to let her come back again.’’ 
**Oh!’’—sighed Mrs. Derrington, audibly. 
Have not I a right 


She ought to be glad of it—glad that 


** What are you groaning at ? 
to do as I please with my own daughter, now she’s 
left on no hands but mine? But she shall drop 
that name of Cotterell; for what has she gained by 
it?’ Her natural name is quite good enough for 
her now, and so it always was. Helfenstein an’t 
and it looks well under the sign 


of the Buck; for I’m still at tavern-keeping, and 


to be sneezed at, 


raise my own corn and hay on my own bit of a 
I suppose you and the girl are wondering 
Now listen and you shall 


farm. 
how I found her out. 
hear.”’ 

Turning to Amelia he proceeded with his nar- 
rative. ‘‘ When I saw Madam Cotterell’s death 
in the newspaper, I expected, to be sure, that she 
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erk’s Office of the District Court 


A. Gonpey, in the C 


had left you at least the biggest part of her fortune, 


as in duty bound; for them that adopts children 


ought to do for them as if they were their own, or 
where’s the use of their right parents giving them 
up? So when I found that madam was dead, wife, 
and I, and all of us, expected you were living quite 


grand, and mistress of a fine house, and carriage, 
and 


look after you, 


servants. Then we thought it was time to 


r 


and get a share of the good things, 


And we expected a letter from you, inviting us. 
But none came, and that made me the more de- 
termined to come ide 


and catch you in all your pr 
] 


and glory. Now that both them Cotterells is 
dead, I an’t a going to be afraid of my own child. 
So when harvest was got in, and all fixed snug for 
me to leave home awhile, off I started. Your sis- 


ters wanted to come along, but it’s a great way 


from Ohio to New York, and traveling costs 
money. As to your mother, she’s too fat; and the 
best thing for cumbersome people is to stay at 


home.”’ 

Mrs. Derrington shuddered with disgust, and 
Amelia’s lip quivered. 

‘“Well’’—continued Helfenstein—‘‘ the short 
and the long of it is—I came last night to this great 


} ! 
mixé d-up-look 


ng town, where I had never been 
before, and I put up ata tavern near the wharf, 


I h id 


no notion of 


because heard it was a chezo one, and I'd 
wasting money at any of the high- 
flying hotels.”’ 

Mrs. Derrington could now scarcely refrain from 
But he 


steadily on with his narrative, looking all the ume 


ordering him out of her house. went 


at his unhappy daughter. 
soon as I had my 
breakfast, I got some directions from the landlord 


‘*Well—this morning, as 


as to the way the streets went, and set off to find 
the Cotterell house. But I missed the road, over 
and over again; and had to ask people in the street, 
At last I 
found the house, and not being used to door-bells, 
I knocked hard with my stick two or three times, 
till, at last, an impudent Irish waiter came and 


and had trouble enough to make it out. 


- ‘ ! 
opened it; and when I asked for Amelia Cotterell, 


he told me she did not live there. So when I 


told him to go in and ask where she was to be 
found, the fellow said it was of no use, for he was 


sure nobody in that house know'd nothing about 
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no such person. Then I got mad, and told him I 
was her own father, and he was going to shut the 
door in my face. Then I got madder still, and 
offered to knock the scoundrel down, but he dodged 
behind the door. Just then a tall woman in black, 
that was looking over the head of the stairs, called 
to me to come up, and began talking to me in the 
passage ; but I pushed by her into a large fine room 
with all sorts of fine furniture (for I was determined 
to see it) and so she had to follow me. And [I sat 
myself down, and made myself at home, for all the 
finery. ‘The tall woman looked very cross; but 


said she was Mrs. Cotterell’s sister, and had come 
into possession of the whole property; for as Mrs. 
Cotterell had died without a will, and left nothing 
to nobody, the law gave it all to her. As for 
Amelia, she said, she had gone away long ago, 
and was stayin 


c 


xy somewhere in some poor bit of a 
place, and getting her living any way she could.’ 
The tears of our heroine now flowed fast, and 
Mrs. Derrington looked at her with sympathy. 
‘*Ay, you may well cry’’—continued Helfen- 
stein to his daughter. ‘‘ Here’s the end of all the 
fine promises of them Cotterells. I was angry 
enough, I can tell you, when I heard of her leaving 
no will, and how we were all bit. So while I was 
storming away, a troop of ugly children came 
gathering in to listen. And I said, pretty plain, 
that I guessed there had been foul play, for I was 


sure Madam Cotterell had not been so unchristian 





as to die without a will Then they al! clamored 
: 


at me like so many barking dogs; and the ta 


ll 
woman looked as white as a sheet, and gritted her 
teeth with rage, and motioned me to the door. 
But I did not go till I saw proper, and had took 
satisfaction by telling them I was sure they had 
hid the will, or burnt it. And to aggravate them 
the more, the last words I said was—‘ Murder will 
out.’ So then I went down stairs, and found a 
good sort of hired girl listening half-way, and she 
followed me to the front-door and let me out, and 
said—‘ ‘hey were a bad set, and she was glad to 


hear me give them the digs. And she knew where 





young lady lived that I was sarching after.’ 
So she told me where, and I gave her two cents, 
for she seemed to deserve it, and she made me 
the lowest curchey I ever saw. Well—to cut my 
story short—I found my way to the house you 
board at; and it’s no great things of a place for a 
girl that’s had the bringing up of a fine young lady: 
More shame for them that did it, and left her at 
last without a penny to bless herself. 

‘* Well, when I got to your boarding place, the 
landlady came to the door, and told me you were 
out, and looked at me from head to foot, and asked 
me if I’d brought any bill against you—as if she 
took me for a shoemaker. ‘ No’—said I—‘ not 
quite so bad as that. I han’t nothing in that way. 
But I tell you, now I think of it, that I an’t going 
to pay none of her bills, for all I'm her own father. 
I can prove that she was adopted away from me, 
by them that promised to do well by her all her 
life, and didn’t. I washed my hands of her when 
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she was a little bit of a girl, and I han’t the least 
right to do anything for her now, if I don’t chuse. 
But tell me where she is, for | want to see her.’ 
The woman stared with all ber eyes, and said— 
‘It an’t possible you’re Miss Cotterell’s father?’ 
‘'T'o be sure I am’—said I. ‘ Where’s the won- 
der?’ And she kept opening her eyes like a fool, 


saying—‘ Dear me! dear me !—who'd have thought 
it!’ But seeing I was getting mad, she made out 
to tell me that you were spending the day with a 
great lady, a Mrs. Derrington that rode in her own 
coach and horses. And then the woman wanted to 
ask questions, and have a talk with me; but | cut 
her short, and told her I had no time to waste ; and 
I made her give me good directions, and off I set; 
and so here | am. Now what do you say to all 
this ?”’ 

Amelia could only answer with her tears. Just 
then came in Miss Rodwell, who was still in town, 
but had called to take leave of Mrs. Derrington, 
and tell her she was on the eve of departing for the 
Lebanon Springs with Mrs. De Manchester. 

When Miss Rodwell entered, she looked round 
with surprise, as well she might. She saw Amelia 
Cotterell leaning back in her chair, sobbing almost 
convulsively, with her handkerchief at her tace, 
while a man, evidently no gentleman, was standing 
close beside her, shaking her by the shoulder, and 
demanding ‘* what she cried for?”’ Mrs. Derring- 
ton sat fidgeting, and fanning herself violently, 
and looking excessively annoyed; and her annoy- 
ance was perceptibly increased by the mal-a-prupos 
appearance of Miss Rodwell, whose visit could 
never have been better spared than at this unlucky 
juncture. 

Miss Rodwell, however, walked upto Mrs. Der- 
rington, and said in a loud whisper (her whispers 
were always very audible)—*‘ You are having a 
scene here! What is the meaning of it ?’’ 

‘*I do not know” —replied Mrs. Derrington, 
contusedly. 

Our heroine now rallied, and being at once 
aroused to a sense of what was best tu be done, 
she wiped away her tears, and rising from her 
chair, approached her hostess, and said in a tone 
of as much composure as she could possibly com- 
mand. ‘* Mrs. Derrington, I regret extremely that 
this has happened in your house. It, of course, 
must abridge my visit. You see that I canremain 
no longer. I will get my bonnet, and we will de- 
part immediately.’’ 

‘*Why can't you stay?’’—said Helfenstein. 
‘Your landlady told me you were to spend the 
day here, at this Mrs. Derrington’s. I scorn to 
intrude, and (thank fortune) I can pay my way any- 
where. But to be sure this good lady will have 
manners enough to ask me to stop to dinner, and 
get my victuals where my own daughter does.” 

Miss Rodwell now seemed to comprehend the 
whole, and the malignant sneer with which she 
regarded our blushing and mortified heroine, wis 
beyond all description. She then glanced signi 
cant!y at Mrs. Derrington, who, however, did not 
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return the glance, but looked troubled and embar- 
rassed, and completely at a loss how to act. 

** Sir’’—said Amelia, summoning all her firm- 
ness, in addressing her first words to Helfenstein— 
‘*T am ready to accompany you wherever you 
please.”’ 

‘* Why don’t you call me father ?’’—exclaimed 
Helfenstein—‘‘ do you pretend to be ashamed of 
me? When I get you home at the Buck, I'll 
make you say daddy like your brothers and sisters, 
in the good old-fashioned way. You'll have to bid 
good-by then to all your high-fiown airs and 
graces; and you shall never be genteel again. I 
hate genteelness. No good never comes of it. 
I’m sure it has brought no good to you.’’ 

‘** Father’’—said Amelia—‘‘ will you now ac- 


company meto my lodgings? Let us go together, 
and at once.”’ 

She put on her scarf and bonnet, and placed her 
hand on his arm. 

‘* Well, well’’—said he—‘‘I believe you're a 


good sort of girl, after all. The more reason for 


me to put you under my own roof and take care of 


’ 


you.’ 

‘*Why, Miss Cotterell — Miss Amelia—Miss 
what is it?’’—said the ever-insolent Rodwell. 
‘* Excuse my not knowing your present name.”’ 

** Helfenstein’’—said Amelia resolutely. 

** Well, then, Miss Helfenstein—I understood 
you had numerous pupils engaged, and that early 
in September, you were to commence imbuing 
them with a portion of your own taste and skill in 
the delightful art of musie, vocal and instrumental. 
You were expected to distance all competitors in 
this your new career towards fame and fortune. 
Society will be much disappointed if you are not 
here to grace our musical parties this winter. It 
has even been rumored that you designed to give 


a concert, at which we all intended to patronize 


you.” 


‘** She shall do no such thing’’—said Helfenstein. 
‘** Though the adopting has turned out so bad, and 
left us all in the lurch, I’m not going to leave her 
here by herself in this great noisy wilderness of a 


town, with nobody but strangers to take care of 


her, after all the petting and pampering she’s had. 
And no daughter of mine shall put herself at the 
beck and call of no highflyers whatever. She shall 
come with me to her own natural home, and live 
among her own family, and get acquainted with 
her own brothers and sisters, and even her mother 
—people that has manners if they’ve nething else, 
and an’t ashamed to sit down to table with nobody ! 
Come along, girl. Now you may bid good-by to 
high life.’’ 

The tears sprung again to Amelia’s eyes, as she 
took leave of Mrs. Derrington, who pressed her 
hand, wished her weil, and hoped to hear from her. 
To Miss Rodwell our heroine made a distant 
curtesy, which was still more distantly returned. 
She then took the arm of her father, who bowed 
doggedly to the ladies, and told them he was their 
humble servant; and they departed together, Jas- 


BOOK. 


~ 


per, as he let them out at the street-door, venturing 
Miss Amelia 


to say to her in a low voice—*‘ Oh! 
—is there anything I can do for you?”’ 


‘* Poor thing’’—said Mrs. Derrington, after they 
had gone—‘‘ I am really very sorry for her. To 
be carried off so, by that horrid father, to go and 
live all her life at a tavern with a pack of low-bred 
sisters and brothers, and be made to forget every- 
Really Mrs. Cot- 


terell was much to blame in making no will, and 


thing that is peculiar to society. 


leaving no provision for her—if, indeed, there was 
no will—but those hateful Gillinghams are capable 
of anything. I would have sent her home in the 
carriage (for after all she is a dear sweet girl) but I 
thought of those huge buttons of the old fellow’s 
coat rubbing against the new lining; and his coarse 
boots shuffling on the new carpet ; and worse than 
all, he might, perhaps, have spit tobacco upon it, 
for | saw him puta piece into his mouth. Poor 
Amelia—I am truly sorry for her.” 

‘* You are throwing away your sorrow’’—said 


Miss Rodwell. 
proper place, and to live in her proper sphere 


‘The girl is only going to her 


After all it would have never been pleasant to see 
the daughter of a country tavern-keeper mixing 
among us, and receiving attentions to which her 
position gives her no right. She must now learn 
to conform to her real condition.”’ 

‘*No doubt’’—said Mrs. Derrington—‘‘ with 
Amelia’s beauty and accomplishments, had she 
remained here she might have made a good match; 
provided she was not too fastidious, like Sophy 
Fayland.”’ 

‘*Good matches are scarce’’—returned Miss 
Rodwell. ‘‘ I know not why we should desire to 
see any one of our eligible men throw himself 
away upon a low-born girl, obliged to get her own 
living, and only tolerated to entertain us with her 
music. If she was really a young lady of birth 
and fashion, reduced by misfortune to avail herself 
of her talents, the case would be somewhat dil- 


ferent. There would be less awkwardness in in- 


troducing her.’ 


cal 


‘* What will Mrs. Pelham Prideaux say to all 


this, when I tell her?’’—said Mrs. Derrington. 
‘* She seemed to have quite a kind feeling towards 
this poor girl.’ 

‘* She will think herself lucky to be rid of her’ — 
answered Miss Rodwell—‘‘ when she hears of the 
Imagine the scene of this morning 
taking place at Aer house No, no, Mrs. Der- 
It is the duty of the aristocracy to stick 


horrid father. 


rington, 
closely together, and let in no interlopers—or we 
may chance to find even the mobocracy thrusting 
themselves among us. If we take up parvenues, 
there is always a risk of their having low people 
belonging to them, whom they cannot always keep 
out of our sight, and who may annoy us in some way 
orother. Let me advise you to give yourself no fur- 
ther trouble about this girl. I dare say she will 
find a husband in one of her father’s country- 
neighbors. But what matter to us whether she 
marries or not. Rely upon it, twill be best for 
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is all that she should go home, and live among her 
own relations.’’ 

* Perhaps it will’’—said Mrs. Derrington. ‘‘ But 
still l cannot he Ip pitying the poor thing.’’ 

‘*Have you seen Stewart’s new assortment of 
lace pelerines ?’’—inquired Miss Rodwell, by way 
ol changing the topic, 


Meanwhile, the ill-assorted father and daughter 


walked on towards Mrs. Lowry’s; Amelia pale, 
dejected, and with faltering step, leaning on his 


arm, which he made her take that she might keep 
ip with him. On their way, they met Slingsby 
I’ysque, who stared with such astonishment at her 
companion, that he forgot to bow to Amelia. AI- 
rwards, while they stopped at a crossing till a 
urriage had passed by, Kate Whelmerdown put 
er head far out of the coach window to look at 
them and laugh. 
In less than twenty-four hours rumors were cir- 
uted at Bath, Brighton, Rockaway, and other 
places of fashionable resort, that Amelia Cotterell 
was going to be married to a vulgar old country- 
an that had a farm somewhere, and attend:d 
irket Some said it was toa man that kept a 
all tavern on the wharf. Others that he was a 
tualler, and brother to the woman she board 
with. At Saratoga, he was said to be old Van- 
tel; and much envy was excited in consequen 
Che arrival of Miss Rodwell at Lebanon, and of 


xT } 


Mrs. Derrington at Newport, gave something like 


: , nT D3 
he true version at those two places;  ilss hod- 
well making out the case still worse than it really 


s; Mrs. Derrington representing it as rather 
better. But as Mrs. Pelham Prideaux gave no 

nion ahout it, the effervescence of the subj 
subsided in litthe more than a week; and it* was 
replaced by the shameful flirtation of Mrs. M y- 

nny, the widow of three rich husbands, w 
Slingsby Fysque; notwithstanding the conseque 
ind well-watched agonies of Miss Billings. 

When He lfenstein and Amelia reached the hou 
4 Mrs. Lowry, the door was opened by that lad 
herself, an office which curiosity generally induced 
r to perform. She looked very cross; but got 
m in as soon as possible, and shut the door im- 
ediately ; it not being advisable that her opposite 


h a very 


eighbors, the Richardses, should see suc 
common-looking man coming arm in arm with her 
varder. 


Amelia at once took her father up stairs, and 


said, on entering her apartment—*‘‘ No great place 
lor you to be in, after the fine rooms you’ve been 
ised to. Well, well; it’s pretty hard, after all, to 

ive you thrown back upon my hands.” 

** Father’’—replied Amelia, trying to pronounce 
without an effort, the name which she had been 
accustomed to address to Mr. Cotterell—*‘ there is 
no necessity for my becoming ja burden to you. 
I hope that I am able, and I am sure that I am 
willing, to maintain myself. Allow me to remain 
n New York. My prospects here are very good. 
I have many friends; some pupils already engaged, 
and I can do many things besides teaching music. 
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After a while it will be in my power to remove to 
better lodgings. And I trust that the blessing of 
Heaven will enable me to live happily and respect- 
ably by my own cheerful exertions.” 

‘*] don’t intend you shall be a burden to me”’ 
—replied Helfenstein. ‘‘I aint such a fool as that. 
I mean you to make yourself useful at home, and 
ro to work for my profit, not yourown. Anyhow, 
1 calculate on getting enough out of you to pay for 
your victuals and clothes, and the roof over your 
head. ‘Though as to clothes, it ought to be a great 
while before you want any new ones. I never 


keep nobody about me in idleness, I can tell you. 


Even your mother keeps busy in her own way, 
and knits all the stockings. ‘To be sure, she has 
grown very drowsy, but it’s not much matter, for 


she boasts she can knit quite as well when asleep 
as awake. Your sister Bell is like to be married ; 
so you shall take her place at home, and what you 
don’t know, you shall learn. An’t you my own 
’ |? and han’t I a right to do what- 
ever I please with you? You’ve never done no- 
thing for me yet; now it’s time you should begin. 
So, get your things packed up, and be ready to 
start with me for Ohio the day after to-morrow. 
I can’t be staying here on expenses, for New York’s 
enough to ruin a mé¢ 
nor. You'll not want it at the Buck; and even 


n. I see you've still got your 

you did, the transporting will cost too much. Pll 
havefit sold, and the money will help pay the ex- 
long journey that I’ve undertook en- 
tirely on your account. I’jl stop in at one of the 
music stores in Broadway street, and make a bar- 


Amelia explained that the piano was not her own, 
but lent to her, fer the summer, by her friend Mrs. 


Then send it back to her to-morrow’—said 


IH stein But you must have plenty of jew- 
els and tine cl s, and other things that are worth 
money. ] me see them, that I may pick out 


n that’s likely to fetch a good price. There’s 


a fellow-traveler of mine from Ohio that’s a part- 


ner in a great store in Cincinnati, and is a good 
judge of ail sorts of finery. He and I have got 
very thick together. Ill get him to come up here 
and look at your trinkets and 
so forth, and see what they are worth, and put me 
in a way of turning a penny by them. Your sis- 
ters told me to be sure and bring them some of 
Amelia’s pretty things, but that’s just what I shan’t 
do; for I an’t going to put high notions into their 
heads, or see them bedizened out with town trum- 
pery; above all, when money can be made by get- 


ting rid of the baubles. So be smart, and see that 
you are ready for an early start with me the day 
after to-morrow. I am going down to get my 
dinner at the tavern where I stop; for nobody up 
here asks me to take a bit of victuals with them.’’ 

‘*Will you stay and dine with me ?”’—said 
Amelia; and the next moment she felt frightened 
at having ventured on the invitation, recollecting 
that he would certainly not approve Mrs. Lowry’s 
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dinner, and that Mrs. Lowry would as certainly 
disapprove of Aim, and of having such a man 
brought to her table. 

‘*No”—replied Helfenstein—‘‘I don’t covet a 
paltry lodging- house or private-house dinner, or 


And I don't 


Besides, it would 


whatever you may call the place 
like the looks of your landlady. 
save me nothing; for I should have to pay all the 
same at the tavern as if I had dined there. So 
good-by to you. And mind when I see you again 
that you behave yourself, and give me no trouble 

He then departed, and Amelia sat like the im- 


personation of despair, with her hands clasped over 
her eyes, trying in vain to collect her bewildered 
ideas, and endeavoring to think of some way by 
which she could extricate herself from the evils 
that were now drawing so closely round her. But 
no way seemed feasible; and to go with such a 
father, and live in such a home, she dreaded as 
miseries almost too intolerable to be endured. 
When summoned to dinner, she felt an invinci- 
ble repugnance to going down and encountering 
the questions and remarks of her landlady; and 
she requested that something might be brought to 


her room. Mrs. Lowry sent her up a very slight 
repast, desiring Tacey to inform her that she had 
calculated on her dining out that day, and t 


there would be an extra charge if she had any 


lat 


meals in her room. 

“If I were you, miss’”—said the girl&‘‘ I'd 
never pay it. You-did dine out the other day, and 
drink tea, too; so one ought to be put against 


tother. She’s on her high horse, because she 


thinks maybe you’re going away soon; and so 
there an’t no use in treating you well now. She's 


been listening at your door amost all the time that 
old gentleman was talking to you. I slipped up 
to listen a-bit myself, and catched her there; so 
she ordered me down again about my business, 
and affronted me, so she did.” 

‘* You may leave me now’’—said Amelia. And 
the girl flung out of the room, again affronted, and 


slammed the door; according to the custom of 


vulgar people when they are angry. 

Amelia tried to eat a little of her dinner; but 
soon gave it up, and with a heavy heart set about 
preparing for her departure, since that dreaded de- 
parture seemed inevitable, and was frightfully near. 
She would have sent a note to Mr. Armistead, in- 
forming him of what had happened; or she would 
have gone to him herself, and requested the aid of 
his counsel, in the hope that it might open to her 
some source of consolation. But she knew that 
he and his family were then on a tour to the north, 
and would not be at home in less than a fortnight. 
She thought of sending farewell billets to several 
of her friends, but her tears blinded her when she 
attempted to write; her hand trembled so that she 
could not guide her pen; and such was the agita- 
tion of her mind that she misplaced her words, 
and found it impossible to express herself co- 
herently. She gave up writing. ‘‘ They will hear 
soon enough of my unhappy destiny’—thought 


Amelia to herself—*‘‘ without any information from 
me on so irksome a subject. Also, I am going 
into a hopeless exile, where I shall soon be dead 
to them, and to all that appertains to the refine- 
ments and the rational enjoyments of existence. 
Why should I strive to keep myself alive in their 
even for a little while, when there is 
No; let me 


memories, 
now a great gulf fixed between us? 
rather endeavor, in the new mode of life that 
awaits me, ‘to subdue my soul to what it works 
in,? and to conform with resignation to this un- 
looked-for change. After all, he is my father; 
and the persons with whom I am now to live are 
my mother—the mother that watched over my in- 
fancy—and the brothers and sisters that played 
with me in early childhood. It is my duty to cul- 
tivate kindly feelings towards them all, and to love 
them if I can. Perhaps, when | know them, the 
task will be less difficult than I suppose.” 

Her tea was brought up to her; ‘Tacey now 
maintaining a sulky silence with her tongue, but 
setting down her feet hard so as to shake the room, 
and making as much noise as possible with the 
door. 

Our heroine passed the long and wakeful night 
in conjecturing what sort of place she should find 
her new home, and in making good resolutions to 
see everything in its best light, and try to con- 
ciliate the family of her own blood, to whom she 
Sull she hada 


faint hope, which she thought was a presentimen?, 


was now returning as a stranger. 


that even at the eleventh hour, something would 
occur to prevent this dreaded journey. 

In the morning, Amelia went down to break fast 
with some appearance of cheerfulness. but her 
landlady met her with a face of much displeasure; 
and afier several hints, (each of them broader and 
broader,) Mrs. Lowry said to her—*‘* So, miss, it 
seems you’re a going to quit me all of a sudden 
without any lawful warning ; leaving your room on 
my hands, and not caring whether I can let it again 


or no. I might have let it dozens of times since 


you've been in it; and to permanate boarders, too; 
fur oceans of people have applied for it—genteel 
people that would have paid we!|—— 

** I paid beforehand’’—replied Amelia. ‘‘I am 


obliged to depart for Ohio with my father to-mor- 


” 


row morning, and my month with you does not 
expire till the day after.”’ 

‘** Dear me’’—exclaimed Mrs. Lowry—‘‘ you're 
a wonderful close calculator for so young a person. 
Yes, yes, you’ve nicked it toa nicety. Not going 
away till just at the very right time—right time for 
yourself, at least.’’ 

‘* Let me assure you’’—said our heroine—‘‘ that 
my going away is really very unexpected to my- 
self. When I went out yesterday morning, I had 
not the slightest expectation of anything occurring 
that would render it necessary for me to leave New 
York, or to remove from this house. My inten- 
tion was to remain with you at least till October.” 

‘‘O ho!’’—exclaimed her hostess—‘‘so then 
you did not intend to be permanate, even if the old 
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man hadn’t come. Pray, what objection have you 
o my house, and where in the whole town could 
you better yourself? Not that I’d wish you to 
suppose I think it the least favor for you to stay 
with me, when I’m having hundreds of offers for 
the room all the time. So your going shamefully 


off all of a sudden, won’t be no great loss to me. 


Them Richardses over the way, sees everybody 
that goes in and out; and I prefer people that has 
genteel relations, and fathers coming after them 
that looks like gentlemen.”’ 

Amelia rose from the table, and left the room 
immediately. 


(To be continued.) 
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Her laws were as righteous, pure and plain, 
As the warm in heart and the cool in brain, 
To bind the strong in a silken chain, 


Could in wisdom and love devise 





The tongue needed not the bond of a vow, 

And man to his fellow-worm did not bow, 

Nor doff the screen o’er his open brow, 
To any beneath the skies 


The Quaker passed on from land to land, 
With the lowly heart, and the open hand 
Of one who felt where he soon must stand 
And his final account give in 
For long had he made up his sober mind 
That he could not depart, to leave mankind 
With the ample field of the earth behind, 
No better than he had been. 
And bright was the spot where the Quaker came, 
To leave it his hat, his drab and his name, 
That will sweetly sound from the trump of Fame, 
Till its final blast shall! die 
The city he reared from the sylvan shade, 
His beautiful monument now is made; 
And long have the rivers their pride displayed 
In the scenes they are ro 


CHILDREN— WHAT ARE THEY? 


BY JOHN NEAL 
Tue child is father of the man. Men are but children 
of a larger growth. How often do we meet with this 
array of words Yet how insensible we are to the pro- 
found philosophy they enwrap. Sublime and astonishing 
truths 


! Uttered every day in our hearing, set before our 
eyes at every step of our journey through lite, written 
over all the monuments of Earth, upon the pages and 


banners of all History, upon the temples and the pyra- 


mids, the palaces and the sepulchres of departed Nations, 





upon all the doings of the Past and the Present, as with 


unextinguishable fire, and sounding forever and ever in 


Yet heard 


with indifference, read without emotion, and repeated 


the unapproachable solitudes of the Future! 


from mouth to mouth, day after day, and year after year, 


without a suspicion of their deep meaning, of their 





transcendent importance, of 


> 





And why The language is too familiar, the apparent 


signification too simple and natural for the excited un- 





derstandings of the multitude. There is no curtain to be 
lifted, no veil to be rent as with the hands of giants, no 
zone to be loosened, no mystery to be expounded afar 


off, as in the language of another world, nothing to be 





guessed at, or deciphered, nothing but what anybody 


might understand if he would; and therefore nothing to 
be remembered or cared for 

But, in simple truth, a more sublime interrogation 
eould not be propounded than that which may appear to 
be answered by the language referred to. What are chil- 
dren? Step to the window with me. 
of them. 


The street is full 


Yonder a school is let loose, and here just 
within reach of our observation, are two or three noisy 


little fellows, and there 





nother party mustering for play 
Some are whispering together, and plotting so loudly and 
so earnestly as to attract everybody’s attention, while 
others are holding themselves aloof, with their satchels 
gaping so as to betray a part of their plans for to-morrow 
afternoon, or laying their heads together in pairs for a 
trip to the islands. Look at them, weigh the question I 
have put to you, and then answer it, as it deserves to be 


auswered. What are children 
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To which you reply at once, without any sort of hesi- 
tation, perhaps—“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined ;” or “Men are but children of a larger growth,” 
or, peradventure, “ The child is father of the man.” And 
] 


then perhaps you leave me, perfectly satisfied with your- 


self and with your answer, having “plucked out the 


heart of the mystery,” and uttered, without knowl: 





string of glorious truths, pearis of great price 
stead of saying Very true, what if I were to call you 
back to the window with words like these—Do you 
know what you have said? Do you know the meaning 
of the language you have employed ? or, in other words, 
» What would you 


That I was playing the philosopher, per- 


Do you know your own meaning 


think of me 


haps, that I wanted to puzzle you with a chil 





tion, that I thought I was thinking. or at best 
a little out of my senses. Yet if you were a man of un- 
cerst ig. I should have paid you a high compliine 


rtruth, I should haye done you a great 








favor; a statesman, a lawgiver, a philanthropist, a pa- 
ot, or a father who deserved to be a father. I should 
have la you under everlasting « utions; I should 
ha ‘ ed a boundless treasury under i t 
Is ve translated you stantly to ¢ vy world, 
carried you up oal mounta as it we 1 set 
before vou 1 the kinedoms t earth, wi ull t 
r < ms and changes—a i istory—t march 
Fi ul s—the growth of co s—the wax and 
the wa gy ¢ em re.t changes of opinio the appa- 
ritic irones dashing ag st ones, the overthrow 
Oo ms. a itl revo so ives 
mg the children who ar w playing toget like 
$s among the ossoms é ting alithe gree 
sha vy places rec I gy in the rizl ur 
app 1 l eautl ‘ ires i as ¢ : reu as 
happy. with eyes brimtui of joy and with hearts playing 
ipon their little faces like sunshine upon clear waters 


Among those who are now idling together on that slope, 





~p s g butteriiies to eronth eo ral wi 
iw ss of roses, you we 1 see r y the ed 
a pow il, the wise and the « juer ‘ 
tious and the renowne the long ed and the long-to- 
be-lamented of another age but the wicked and the 
treacherous, the liar and the thief, the abandoned profii- 
gate and the faithless husband, the gambler and the 
ar \ ! ro er, the viar, the ravisher, the - 
ce i it etrayer of his country 7 iis r 
‘ 1 

Ar \ m, and that other little troop Just appea 
children with yet happier faces and pleasanter eyes, the 
blossoms of the future—the mothers of nations—you 


the destroyers ol 





, the murderer and the executioner, 


the lowly, the unfaithful 





wife and the broken- 


hearted husband, the proud betrayer and his pale victim, 
the living and breathing portents and prodigies, the em- 
bodied virtues and vices of another age and of another 
world, and all playing together! Men are but children 
of a larger growth. 

Pursuing the search, you would go forth among the 
little creatures, as among the types of another and a 


loftier language, the mystery whereof had been just re- 





vealed to you, a language to become universal! here 
types in which the autobiography of the Future was writ- 
at ' 7 

Amor 


less creatures that are called children, you would see 


ten ages and ages ago. g the innocent and help- 





warriors, with their garments rolled in blood, the spec- 
tres of kings and princes, poets with golden harps and 
illuminated eyes, historians and painters, architects and 


sculptors, mechanics and merchants, preachers and law- 
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yers; here a grave-digger flying a kite with his future 
customers; there a physician playing at marbles with 
his; here the predestined to an early and violent death 
for cowardice, fighting the battles of a whole neighbor- 

od: there a Cromwell or a Ca@sar. a Napoleon ora 


Wis igton hiding themselves for fear, enduring re- 





} 


proach or insult with patience; a Benjamin Franklin 
g¢ for nuts or gingerbread, or the “old Parr” of 


nother generation, sitting apart in the sunshine and 
I hes him 


shivering at every reath of wind that 





Yet we are told tl 


} 
nea 


1at “just as the twig is bent, the tree’s 


Hereafter is made up of the shreds and patches of 
Heretofore If “men are but children of a larzer 
crowth.” then what are children? Men of a smaller 

wth. And this happens to be the truth, not only in 


world of imagination, but in 


the world of realities; 
ne only among poets l ut among lawye rs At aw chil- 
dren are men; liule children murderers. A boy of nine, 

1 others of ten and eleven, have been put to death in 


, two for murder, and a third for “cunningly and 


J 


maliciously” firing two barns. Of the little murderers, 
e killed his playmate and the other his bedtellow 
One hid the body, and the other himself. And therefore, 
said the judges, they knew they had done wrong, they 
i distinguish between good and evil: and therefore 
order oth to be s ed. And they were stran- 
ie iccor ely As if a child who is old enough to 
ow it he has de wrong, is therefore o enough to 

~ w that he deserves death 
So with regard to children of the other sex. At law 


es are women, women babies. The same law which 


isses Our mothers and our wives, our sisters and our 





;, with infants, lunatics, idiots and * persons be- 
sea.” allows a child to be betrothed at seven, to 
wed of her future husband's estate at nine, and to 

agree or disagree to a previous uve attwelve And 
what is law in England is law here. We are still go- 


y the Court of King’s Bench, the lawyers am 


ves of Westminster-Ha 








t » man say 1eTre- 

I it these are the dreams of poetry, the glittering 
s es t wander about torever and ver among te 
ast « rs of a disordered ir ion are 
They are no phantasms—they are realities, they 


substantial existences, they “are known to the law 
Such are children. Corrupted, they are fountains ot 
tlerness for ages Would you plant tor the skies? 
Plant in the live soil of the warm and generous and 


uthful, pour all your treasures into the hearts of chil- 








dren. Would you look into the future as with the spirit 
of prophecy, and read as with a telescope the history and 

racter of our country, and of other countries? You 
have but to watch the eyes of children at play 


What children are, neighborhoods are. What neich- 


orhoods are, communities are. states, empires, worlds! 


They are the elements of Hereafter made visible 





ven fathers and mothers look upon children with a 


Even with the 





ige misapprehension of their dignity. 


poets, they are only the flowers and blossoms, the dew- 
drops or the playthings of earth. Yet “of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” The Kingdom of Heaven! with 


all its principalities and powers, its hierarchies, domina- 
tions, thrones! The Saviour understood them better; to 
him their true dignity was revealed. Flowers! They 
are the flowers of the invisible world; indestructible, 
self-perpetuating flowers, with each a multitude of an- 
gels and evil spirits underneath its leaves, toiling and 
wrestling for dominion over it! Blossoms! They are 
the blossoms of another world, whose fruitage is angels 
and archangels. Or dew-drops? They are dew-drops 
that have their source, not in the chambers of the earth, 
nor among the vapors of the sky, which the next breath 


of wind or the next flash of sunshine may dry up forever, 
but among the everlasting fountains and inexhaustible 
reservoirs of mercy and love. Playthings! God! If 
the little creatures would but appear to us in their true 
shape fora moment! We should fall upon our faces be- 
fore them, or grow pale with consternation, or fling them 
off with horror and loathing 

What would be our feelings to see a fair child start up 
before us a maniac or a murderer, armed to the teeth? 
to find a nest of serpents on our pillow? a destroyer or 
a traitor,a Harry the Eighth or a Benedict Arnold asleep 
in our bosom? A Catharine or a Peter, a Bacon, a Ga- 
lileo or a Bentham, a Napoleon or a Voltaire, clamber- 
ing up our knees after sugar-plums! Cuvier laboring to 
distinguish a horse-fly from a blue-bottle, or dissecting a 
spider with a rusty nail? La Place trying to multiply 
his own apples, or to substract his playfellow’s ginger- 


he 1? 


read? What should we say to find ourselving romping 


with Messalina, Swedenbourg and Madame de Stael? 
or plaving bo-peep with Murat, Robespierre and Char- 
: : : 


lotte Corday? or puss puss in the corner with George 
Washington, Jonathan Wild, Shak speare, Sappho, Jere- 
my Taylor, Mrs. Clark, Alfieri and Harriet Wilson? Yet 


stranger things have happened. These were all chil- 


dren but the other day, and clambered about the knees 
| rummayged in the pockets, and nestled in the laps of 
people no better than we are. But? they could have 


appeared in their true shape for a single moment, while 








they were playing toge r! What a scampering there 
would have been amor grown folks! How their 
fi rs wou ive ingled! 


Now, to me there is no study half so delightful as that 
of these littl creatures, with hearts fresh from the gar- 
cens of the sky, in their first and fairest and most unin- 
tentional disclosures, while they are indeed a mystery, 
a fragrant, luminous and beautiful mystery. And I have 
an idea, that if we only had a name for the study, it 
might be found as attractive and as popular; and, per- 
s—though I would not go too far—perhaps about as 
advantageous in the long run to the future fathers and 
mothers of mankind, as the study of shrubs and flowers, 
or that of birds and fishes. And why not? They are 


the cryptogamia of ther world, the infusoria of the 





skies 


THE FAIRIES IN NEW ENGLAND 
BY J. G. WHITTIER 


FaIRy-FAITH is, we may safely say, now dead every- 


where—buried, indeed, for the mad painter, Blake, saw 





neral of the last of the little people ; and an irreverent 


English bishop has sung their requiem. It never had much 


ld upon the Yankee mind—our superstitions being 
al kind. The Irish 


Presbyterians, who settled in New Hampshire about the 


mostly of a grimmer and less poeti 





year 1720, brought, indeed, with them, among other 
strange matters, potatoes and fairies, but while the for- 
mer took root and flourished among us, the latter dfed 


} 


out, after lingering a few years, in a very melancholy 





and disconsolate way, doubtlessly looking regretfully 


back to their green turf dances, moonlight revels, and 





serful nestling around the shealing-fires of Ireland 
The last that has been heard of them, was some forty or 
fifty years ago, in a tavern-house in S———, N. H he 
landlord was a spiteful little man, whose sour, pinched 
look was a standing libel upon the state of hislarder. He 
made his house so uncomfortable by his moroseness that 
travelers even at nightfall pushed by his door, and dreve 
to the next town. Teamsters and drovers, who, in those 
days, were apt to be very thirsty, learned, even before 
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In anxious has lear t mood 
rhe wh man a the Indian went 

rhe g ked. the bow is bent 
The nds with ted paw 





And ball and arrow both are sent 


Aimed at the prowler’s very Jaw 





1e ball to kill that Fox is run, 
Not in a mould by mortals made ; 


The arrow which that Fox should shun 


4 


Was never shaped trom eart! 


‘The Indian Druids of the wood 


Know where the 





i arrows grow, 


They spring not by the summer flood, 


They pierce not through the winter's snow 








CHURCH 


“ Why cowers the dog. whose snuffing nose 
Was never once deceived till now? 
And why amidst the chilling snows 


Does either hunter wipe his brow? 


“For once they see his fearful den; 
*Tis a dark cloud that slowly moves 
By night around the homes of men, 


By day along the stream it loves 


“ Again the dog is on the track, 
The hunters chase o’er dale and hill; 


They may not, though they would, look back, 


They must go forward, forward still 


“Onward they go, and never turn, 


Amidst a night which knows no day ; 
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For never more shall morning sun 
Light them upon their endless way. 
‘The hut is desolate; and there 
The famished dog alone returns; 
On the cold steps he makes his lair; 
By the shut door he lays his bones 


“ Now the tired sportsman leans his gun 
Against the ruins on its site, 
And ponders on the hunting done 

By the lost wanderers of the nig 


it 


‘ And there the little country girls 
Will stop to whisper, listen and look, 
And tell, while dressing their sunny curls, 
Of the Black Fox of Salmon Brook!” 


NOD DR 


CHURCH OF THE 


(See E 


Tuts church, situated in Old York Road, at the 
foot of Buttonwood Street, Northern Liberties, 


ted ] 


1 
ated, according to the 


forms of the 


was consec?T 


Protestant Episcopal Church, in June, 1845. It 
sa Gothic edifice, in 


length including projec- 


tions, about ninety-seven feet, and in breadth, 
lilt in the 


As the 


good sense to leave 


with buttresses, forty-seven; and is b 


uiner Gothie style of the 13th century. 
building committee had the 


to the architect, John E. Carver, Esq., the direc- 


tion of all the particulars, the edifice, within and 
without, preserves harmony of proportions, and 


of color; and has a general neatness and corre- 
spondence which induced a friend of ours, who, 


as phrenologists would say, has “large com- 
, 


neat little watch seal among 


ss 


parison,’’ tocallita 


chur¢ he te 


In the puipit 


1 . which is florid Gothic 
alter the Uli 


| modeled 
n Cathedral; 


in the front of the gal- 
tect has 


lery—and in some other details, the arch 


relieved the appearance of the interior, without 


offering too strong a contrast to the general plan. 
The windows are diamond paned, with stained 
glass, set after designs by the architect, and pro- 
ducing, with occasional gorgeous eflect, that “‘ dim 
religious light,’’ of which traveled poets are so 
aptto speak. The organ case is, to some extent, 
a model of the church, and the instrument itself, 
built by Mr. Knauff of this city, is a superior one. 
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ADVENT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The ceiling of the church is arched, groined and 
colored, the ribs being covered at their intersee- 

yns with bosses of foliage, and the arches spring- 
ing from foliage corbels. As a whole, this church 
may not inaptly be described as a cathedral in 
miniature, having many of the beauties, and much 
of the grandeur of 


“The long drawn aisle and fretted vault,” 


this respect 
1a too common error in 


without their inconveniences. In 
hitect has avoid: 
nitation of Gothic structures; and has plan- 
ned a building favorable for speaker and hearer, 
as well as consonant with the style adopted. 

The church is under the pastoral care of Rev. 
John its first rector, and 
labored diligently in the infant parish, while there 


1a distant one, that a church 


James Kerr, who 
was a hope only, an 
Few of the original laborers 
with him have yet been removed, either by death 
of the world; 


could be erected. 


or by the ‘“‘chances and changes’’ 
and a flourishing Sunday school, in the minds of 
‘con- 
secration,’’ were specially great events, even at 
an age when all events are great, will make Ad- 


most of whom the “‘ corner-stone’’ and the 


vent Church seem like home to another genera- 
tion; home, we mean, in that particular sentiment 
which one feels for the house he has aided to 


build. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 
PART FIRST. 


Many persons, on hearing about the adoption 
of a perfect alphabet, ask, ‘‘ What is the philoso- 
phy of the Phonetic system?’’ By this, they 
mean, perhaps, ‘‘ On what immutable principles 
are the Phonetic letters based, and what philoso- 
phical truths have been educed from the practice 
of those principles?’’ ‘To the question in this 
expanded form, as concise and clear an answer 
as possible will be given in the present article. 

The full understanding of the immutable prin- 
ciples of Phonology, requires that we first cast a 
glance upon the past, and observe what investiga- 
tions were anciently made of the art handed down 
to us from our mothers’ lips. We find that the 
subject has honored potentates as well as savans, 
and that nations have won universal admiration 
only through a marked attention to the elucidation 
of the language in which their glory has been 
transmitted to posterity. Let the teachers of 
America reflect independently upon this important 
subject, and feel a consciousness of the influence 
which they have in shaping the destiny of the 
world. 

It is proper and customary, in diffusing a know- 
ledge of various sciences, to give credit to dis- 
coverers and inventors in their several depart- 
menis. Out of the age of fable, the first alphabet 
inventor was Cadmus, who became King of 
Thebes, in Be@otia. 

Previous to him, unknown inventors had pro- 
duced picture-writing or hieroglyphics, and the 
vowelless short-hand of the Ouigours, from which 
the Arabic script was derived in later times. Cad- 
mus, however, was the first who invented an al- 
phabet for the different vowels as well as conso- 
nants. It is remarkable that the principles of his 
alphabet, in that respect, are, at the present day, 
equally well adapted to note all the shades of pro- 
nunciation in modern Greek, without altering the 
spelling of words as given more than a thousand 
years ago. Some have erroneously calied the 
letters of Cadmus, the Phenician ; but the latter 
were similar to the Hebrew, in possessing no 
vowels. Cadmus invented an alphabet for the 
Greek, upon principles wholly different from those 
which had hitherto been practised. The Celtic 
and Roman letters are mere modifications of the 
Cadmian. Whatever improvements, during many 
ages, were introduced into lingual representation, 
were originated in Greece or her colonies. It was 
the policy of her republican institutions to favor 
all schemes to render language intelligible to the 
people. 
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After Cadmus, the first inventor of signs for 
the vowels, no further important invention in 
writing was made for more than a thousand years. 
Searcely any improvement made by the Greeks 
was adopted abroad. The Sanscrit continued to 
be written without any signs for the vowels until 
ie period of the birth of our Saviour. 
The Greek, however, received another improve- 


about t 


ment, two hundred years belore that epoch, 
through Aristophanes, the Byzantine, who in. 
vented the accents, marks which, up to the pre- 
sent day, have been employed by the Greeks to 
indicate the stress of the voice. The utility of 
these accents may be seen at a glance. A word 
often materially varies its signification according 
to the change of accent, as in the English words 
‘*minute,’’ ‘‘august,’’ &c. The nice adjustment 
of the Greek language by a colonist, contributed 
to unite the Greeks in a uniformity of pronuncia- 
tion. Hence, at the present day, the accents in- 
troduced by Aristophanes, of Byzantium, har- 
monize perfectly with the stress of voice actually 
employed in modern Greek conversation. From 
the time of Aristophanes down to the commence- 
ment of the present century, no new invention in 
Phonetic representation was made either in Greece 
orabroad. On the contrary, many languages con- 
tracted a corrupt method of vocal representation, 
particularly the Italian, Spanish, French and Eng- 
lish. ‘Ihe Italian and Spanish people, however, 
legislated for a uniform orthography, and succeed- 
ed in causing it to be permanently established 
In France, the Académie has strenuously opposed 
any change. Even the slight improvements re- 
commended by Voltaire, although they have been 
adopted by the people, are still displeasing to that 
aristocratic body of lingual legislators. In Eng- 
land, several alphabets have come in and gone 
out. First, the Celtic yielded to the Roman, 
and then the Roman to the Saxon. The Engel- 
esch, as the Anglo-Saxon was called, possessed 
an alphabet nearer a Phonetic representation than 
the Roman alphabet. The Greek characters for 
the sounds of td soft and harsh, were used, though 
i little changed in form. The Saxon letter for th 
solt, was the dhelta, precisely as the Greeks pro- 
nounce it. ‘This fact throws light on the ancient 
Greek pronunciation, and assists in proving that 
the modern Greeks have doubtless preserved the 
sounds uttered by their ancestry. The excellent 
Saxon alphabet was rejected at the invasion of the 
Normans, in the eleventh century. The Black 
letter, similar to the German, was adopted. Chau- 
cer’s poems were first published in this barbarous 
or hideous alphabet. During the fifteenth cen- 





ece 
on- 
on, 


ng- 


1u- 
us 
n- 
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tury, however, the Black letter began to be dis- 
used, and the Roman alphabet, with the addition 
of j, u and w, as distinct letters, was adopted. 
Unfortunately, a singular fashion commenced at 
the same time. It was that of spelling in the 
most grotesque way imaginable. Such was the 
origin of though, aught, &c., for the old English 
tho, aht, &c. The ridiculous fashion of silent 
letters, imported by the Normans, was carried to 
the full extent of absurdity. Writers have ever 
since been as careful as tailors to keep in the 
fashions. For the space of more than two hun- 
dred years, lexicographers have altered the ortho- 
graphic fashions to suit their fancy. 

In 1768, Dr. Franklin, of America, bent his 
energies to arrest the current of orthographic 
fashion. Hisalphabet, illustrated by considerable 
reading matter, was published not long after in 
London. 

From the time of Franklin, a series of alphabet 
makers commenced, and to their influence is 
owing the present universal Phonetic agitation. 
Our object, however, is not to give a description 
of their alphabets, as they are all mere modifica- 
tions of the Roman and Greek characters. Hav- 
ing mentioned the invention of vowel signs and 
accentual notation, the next in order is a recent 
invention, namely, that of characters to represent 
the various tones and modulations of the voice in 
good delivery. To prepare the mind to under- 
stand the nature and importance of this contriv- 
ance, itis well to advert to the former opinions 
of linguists in regard to the nature of lingual 
melody. Steele, the head of the old school of 
critics on this point, supposed that the melody of 
speech depended upon musical laws, and that the 
ntervals between conversational tones were as 
regular as those of a tune. One misfortune of 
this theory was, that it could never be put in 
practice without making a caricature of eloquence. 
There is, in good delivery, a freedom of intonation 
which follows laws quite different from those of 
sharps and flats. This freedom plays between 
certain limits. For example, in the ordinary 
range of conversation there is a high and a low 
pitch, between which may be easily imagined two 
points, one a little lower than the highest, and 
another a little higher than the lowest. Here, 
then, are four tones, not mathematically fixed, 
yet palpable to the poorest ear. The moment 
that a mathematical precision is used in fixing the 


intervals between the tones, a sing-song enuncia- 
tion results. Four tones, in short, are all that 
could be conceived in the usual modulation of the 
voice of any individual. Let us, however, sup- 
pose that the whole tenor of the voice is elevated ; 
the speaker then enters another modulation, and 
gauges his tones as before, that is, in the same re- 
lative positions, until he returns to the modula- 
tion with which he started. It is wonderful to 
observe the fruitfulness of this theory as applied 
to practice. From the peculiar constitution of 
the organs, a tone never escapes without a very 
sensible diminution or increase either in force or 
vibration. This fact led to the discovery of the 
eight inflexions, the four rising inflexions and the 
four falling inflexions. In addition to these, there 
were discovered the eight circumflex inflexions, 
or double tones, presenting the rising and falling 
tones in two different orders. This theory, which 
is nothing but the bare details of what actually 
occurs in speaking, is so simple that the signs can 
be learnt after a few minutes’ practice. Suffice 
it to say, this theory is the atlas of the modern 
elocutionary sphere. Without it, there would 
remain nothing but the old ideas of musical re- 
citative, or the bare notion of a rise and fall of 
the voice as marked by the Greek grammarians. 
Would the public be pleased to know who is the 
inventor of this system of representing lingual me- 
lody? Nothing is better known than the charts 
and books of Comstock, the inventor of the Pho- 
netic alphabet, in which these tone-marks bear a 
conspicuous part. 

In addition to an alphabet for the English lan- 
guage, Comstock has invented a Universal Al- 
phabet. Before explaining this important inven- 
tion, it is necessary to make a few preliminary 
remarks in regard to some prevalent errors upon 
this subject. Many have supposed that the sounds 
of different languages could be represented only 
by characters used by the natives. This false 
notion has been a great obstacle to improvement 
in Phonetic science. The readers, therefore, of 
the present article, must divest themselves of all 
these excrescences of false theory, consider what 
an alphabet is, in the abstract sense of the term, 
and then witness some practical illustrations of 
the application of signs to the immutable princi- 
ples of vocality. 


(To be concluded next month.) 








LOVE AND 


BY GRACE 


Tue town of G—, on the Ohio river, was 


originally settled by French emigrants, princi- 
pally royalists, many of whom preserve, to this 
day, their national character, customs and preju- 
ot 


intelligence, 


dices these was one family rank, 


and 


rated on the first lowe ring ol the 


Among 


distinguished for refinement 


who, having emi 


storm which convulsed all Europe, were enabled 


to bring with them a considerable portion of their 


once princely fort This family consisted of 


ithe 
old Jean Dulaire, formerly an officer at the court 


th a faithtul and 


of the unfortunate Louis, and still 
fiery-hearted royalist; his daughter, an only child, 
gay, charming, pretty and petite, with Julie for 


Le 


1 for a grena- 


her name; his nephew, Jaques Brun, a 


scholar and a gentler », tall er 


dier, but with an amount of modesty which would 
overstock a school-girl. 

Now it happened, very naturally, in the cours¢ 
of human events, that Jaques loved his bewitch- 


ing little cousin; but, “faint heart never won’’ a 


lively and coquettish French girl; and so, on 


fine summer morning, with a cold smile on his 


y at his heart, poor Jaques saw his 


lip, and ago 


soul’s dearest treasure bestowed by her father, 
fate and the priest, on a gay, handsome and adven- 
turous young Frenchman, once attached in an 
honorab!e capacity, to the house of Orleans. 

I suppose I may as well inform my readers that 
it is full fifty years since this marriage, which took 
place when Julia was about seventeen, and this 


makes her rather an “old girl’’ in eighteen hun- 


dred and forty-eight, for she is living yet. 


The 


been about two years in America, was poor, but 


young husband, Pierre Loraine, who had 
enterprising, and had already entered upon an ex- 
tensive trading business, on the Ohio and Missis- 
After his he 
he house of her father, until the 


sippi rivers. marriage, remained 
with his wife, at t 
autumn, when his business called him to Louis- 
ville. He parted from his friends with a cheerful 
smile on his fine, manly face—tenderly unwinding 
the small white arms of poor Julie, who clung 
weeping about his neck to the last, agonized with 
those dark presentiments which ever haunt the 
heart of a loving woman. 

Months had passed by, bringing most affec- 
tionate, though from the want of direct communi- 
cation, very unfrequent letters from the absent 
Loraine. It was now the dead of winter, and his 
return was looked for daily and anxiously. 

One bright, frosty morning, Julie was standing 
at the window of the common parlor, looking 
toward the river, with fixed and dreamy eyes, the 
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and 
wain- 


becoming heavy, 
Against th 
and de voted 


hourly 


“sick with hope deferred.” 


heart within her 


;' ; ’ 
scot at her side, leaned the pale 


Jaques—cherishing still for his fair cousin a holy 
i ? 
rable affection—a love as pure and as 
of a rock. 


Sudde nly the eyes ol both were attracted toa 


and unalte 


unseen as a crystal hid in the bosom 


party of men, coming up from the bank of the 
led As the y drew 


ir the 


river, by old Jean Dulaire 


honse, J 


l the 
of her father, and the expression of his face. 


manner 


He 


seemed 


ne lille Was 





struck by 


walked deferentially, yet proudly; he 


hanr } 


both happy and sorrowful, and in his eye shone 


tleman of 


the ht of a sentiment, with him, a ger 
the old regime, true as religion, and ardent as 
love—loyalty. 

I'he strangers were dressed as travelers, at that 
inclement season of the year, should be dressed— 


with comfortable plainness, even roughness. Two 


of them were evidently but common boatmen, but 


the three in advance, who were young and hand- 
some, though strong and hardy- looking, had about 
them that nameless grace, that air of superiority, 


of refinement, of Je ne sais quoi, which always, 


and in all situations, distinguishes gentlemen, the 


truly noble, wherever they are found. 
hardly surprised when 
ot 


Ir ince —the Duc 


Julie and Jaques were 
three the 


of 
d’Orleans, Duc de Montpensier and 


they were presented to princely 


members of the royaf family 
the Count 
de Beaujolais. 

After 


brave 


f 


akf these 
related 


enough of their recent history to account for their 
Atter many 


isting with their friends, 


bre 


and adventurous young princes 
present situation and undertaking. 
months traveling through various parts of the 
United States, they had heard, while resting for 
atime in New York, of the new law, expelling 
all the members of the Bourbon family from 
their noble mother had been 


Their object was to join her; 


France, and that 

deported to Spain. 
but owing to the then existing war between Eng- 
land and Spain, this object was not easily attained. 
To avoid French cruisers upon the coast, they 
determined to repair to New Orleans, and from 
thence to Havana, whence they thought to take 
They crossed the Alleghany 
At that 


place, they purchased a keel-boat, hired two per- 


ship for Europe. 
mountains to Pittsburgh, in December. 
sons to aid them in their navigation, and thus de- 
scended the Ohio. 

They found that the immense quantities of ice 
almost obstructed their passage—they had been 
in some danger from it, and had once or twice 
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been obliged to land, and lay up for some days, 
awaiting a thaw. 

But these heroic young men talked freely and 
gayly of their hardships and misfortunes—thus 
showing that their originally fine natures had not 
been spoiled by aristocratic habits and luxurious 
living. 

As the day of their arrival was extremely cold, 
the travelers remained with the emigrant family ; 
but the following being milder, they took leave 
at an early hour. The eldest brother, the Duc 
d’Orleans, his majesty, the present King of 
France, as he bent to kiss the fair hand of the 
beautiful Julie, kindly expressed his regrets at 
not having met her husband, who had formerly 
been his secretary. 

The excitement of this interesting visit having 


ly anxiety of Julie returned. 


passed, the wil 
Alas, how long was it destined to weigh upon her 
breast with mortal heaviness—to slowly draw 
strength and joy and hope, like blood-drops, from 
her heart! 

Weeks, months went by, and brought neither 
husband nor letter; no tidings, no word of any 
kind reached the half-frantic woman, or her anx- 
ious friends. Diligent inquiries were finally made 
at every town on the river where the missing 
man had been in the habit of trading, but in vain 
—and Pierre Loraine was at last mourned as one 
dead. ‘Then, how desolation spread through that 
once happy home—its joy changed to sadness, and 

} 


if 


slight became dimmed. The once glad step of 
Julie grew languid—her bright eye tearful—she 
was missed from the dance—the chords of her 
harp were untouched—the voice of her singing 
was hushed, and her once loved flowers withered 
and died in the shadow of her neglect. 

It was a beautiful evidence of Julie’s own 
loyalty of nature that she never for one hour be- 
lieved herself deserted by her husband. She be- 
lieved that he had died by the hand of some foe, 
or perished from hardship, or fallen a victim to 
his own reckless daring, on some hunting expe- 
dition, when, as was his wont, he had gone out 
al ne 

The gentle mourner was finally roused from 
the des p stupor of he r ort f by the severe and 
protracted illness of her father. It was again 
winter, when the old man, who had long been 
failing, but whose habits were those of cheerful 
and constant activity, resigned himself, like a 
subdued child, to the stern dominion of disease. 
Julie, who, in her strangely darkened youth, had 
been longing with an intense and bitter yearning 
for the grave-rest, rebuked her selfish sorrow, and 
Pressing her cross to her lips and heart, prayed 
for strength to fulfil that holiest of woman’s mis- 
s1i0ns—ministering to the wants and sufferings of 
age. 

Thus in affectionate attendance on her invalid 
father, she passed the dreary autumn and winter 
months, till the warm pulses of spring began to 
play through the chilled bosom of earth, and the 
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blue skies once again smiled down on the coming 
forth of flowers. Oh, that our worn hearts might 
ever leap with the renovated heart of nature ; that 
our griefs might depart with her storms, and our 
smiles return with her sunshine; that our com- 
plaining voices might never make discord in the 
song of her rejoicing, and that the tears of our 
mortality might never blind us to the infinite glory 
with which God hath crowned her. 

Julie Loraine was daily becoming more recon- 
ciled to her sad, peculiar lot. She was religious 
and industrious, a good daughter and friend, and 
though widowed in heart and life, could not long 
remain a wretched woman. Her father seemed 
to revive somewhat as the spring advanced—but 
it was still evident to all that his race was nearly 
run. One day, as he was walking his room, lean- 
ing on the arm of his nephew, Jaques Le Brun, 
he dwelt freely on the event of his d 
at the best he believed could not be far distant. 


eath, which 


Seeing that Jaques appeared much affected, he 
said tenderly— 

* You should not grieve for me, my son. I am 
old, and bowed towards the grave with many sor- 
rows. I have been faithful to my king and coun- 
try, true to the Holy Mother Church, and I do not 
fear death—its repose would be grateful to me, 
and I should even be impatient for it, were it not 
that I must leave the richest treasure of my heart 
—the angel of my life, my dear and devoted child, 
my Julie, widowed and unprotected.’’ 

“Stay!’’ cried Jaques, “‘ have you forgotten 
me 2—will I not remain her protector and friend, 
her own true-hearted brother ?’’ 

‘* Ah, my good Jaques, you have not that rela- 
tion by nature, and the world will not allow you 
to assume it. Were you Julie’s Ausband now 

‘‘IT were the happiest man living!’’ exclaimed 
Jaques, in a quick, fervent tone. 

Dulaire turned, and looking with earnestness 
into the face of his young companion, said—** And 
so, Jaques, you love my Julie ?’’ 

‘“Oh uncle, next to the holy mother, I adore 
her! Yet she has never known my love, wild 
and hopeless as it has ever been.’’ 

‘Poor Jaques! how must you have suffered, 
and I never divined it. Ah, there is much before 
our eyes that we never see. But Julie may yet 
be yours. Without adoubt, Loraine is long since 
dead, for he was not a man to forsake a wife, and 
such a wife. To you, my good Jaques, I could 
resign my child, and afterwards sink tranquilly to 
the last sleep. Go, and call her—I will talk with 
her alone on this subject.”’ 

Jaques summoned his cousin, and for the next 
halfhour walked the hall without, in a state of 
fearful uncertainty. Atlength, hearing his name 
softly called, he hesitatingly re-entered the room. 
His first glance at his uncle’s face reassured him ; 
but he saw that his cousin had been weeping, and 
her voice was tremulous, though her words were 


calm, as she said— 


i 
' 


' 
: 
; 
; 
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‘“* My father has related to me his conversation 


with you. I did not know before that you loved 


me, Jaques. I must have pained you many 


times by my lightness, in the days gone by. I 
know that should Heaven take my father from 
me, I should be quite unprotected; we should 
then be alone in the world, cousin. I have never 
thought of you as a husband, but I have loved 
you well as a brother, and | think we could be 
happy together.’’ Here Jaques caught her hand, 
and pressed it passionately to his lips. Juli 
withdrew it hurriedly, saying—‘‘ Hear me out, I 
entreat you, cousin. I cannot be your wife, while 
there is one remaining doubt of my being, in 
} 


truth, a widow. Should we marry, and should 


Pierre some day return—oh God, what misery 


} 


for us all! No, no, ask me not to be yours, till 


you bring me proof that the cold earth, or th 


colder wave covers him.’ 
} 


Here, clasping her hands, she cried, in a tone of 


the most touching sorrow—‘‘ Oh Pierre, Pierre, 


where have they laid you?’’ Then, flinging her- 
self into her father’s arms, she wept with all the 
wild grief of a first bereavement. Le Brun could 
but see that the love of Julie for her lost husband 
had never died, though the form of him who 
called it forth, had been laid by stranger hands 
beneath a stranger soil—was wasting on the air 
of the wilderness, or mouldering beneath sea- 
waves, “‘a thousand fathoms down.”’ 

Julie’s resolution continued-unshaken by the 
advice of her father, and the entreaties of her 
lover; and the result was, that, in the course of a 
week, Jaques set forth on the strangest pilgrimage 
of modern limes—an expe dition to discove r indu- 
bitable proois ol the widowhood of the lady of his 
love. 

Hopes and fears chased each other through his 
heart, as he kissed the brow of his cousin in part- 


ing, and looking into her blue eye, saw there a 


faint smile struggling with a tear—that beautiful 
strife which we sometimes mark in the cup of a 
violet, when the dew would quench the sunshine, 
and the sunshine would drink up the dew. 

Our enamored pilgrim traveled but slowly, in 
those ante-steam-navigation-times, and it was 
many weary days before he reached Louisville, 
the place in which Loraine had last been known 
to be. 
landed, and strolled through the principal street 


It was a sunny May morning when he 


of that then inconsiderable town; and not even 
the thought of his strange mournful mission could 
sadden his spirits, in pleasant unison with the 
joyous season. We may chide him that he is 
eager to pluck the flower, happiness, though it 
nod over the grave of his friend; but do we stay 
to ask whose life was the cost of much that we 
enjoy? 

Suddenly Le Brun remarked a stranger com- 
ing toward him, whose light, springing step, and 
long black curls were surely familiar to his eye. 
But no—this young man wore a foreign dress, 
and a large moustache. Nearer he came—and, 


gracious Heavens! it was no other than the 


lost Loraine! Jaques became deathly pale, and 
staggered as though struck by a heavy blow! 
Hope and joy died within him, and a wild and 


Had quick, 


stern thoughts been good sharp steel, Loraine 


fearful feeling grappled at his heart. 


had then fallen, pierced by more dagger-points 
than freed the soul of Caesar! 

But Jaques’ nature was too essentially generous 
and good to cherish such deadly feelings as these; 
the reaction was sudden and perte ct, a moral 
revolution. His affection for his old friend came 
back, and with it the bitterest remorse ; and when 
Loraine, on recognizing him, sprang toward him 
with all the frank cordiality of a brother, he shrank 
from the embrace of the man he had wronged, 
murdered in his thought, and every kind word of 
the wanderer now tore into his heart like the 
fragment of ashell! But ere Loraine could re- 
mark upon his seeming coldness, another change 
came over him—he returned that embrace with 
fervor, and on the breast of his friend, renounced 
forever the sweet, vain dream of his love. He 
inquiries of 


was roused by the wild, hurried 


Pierre—* What of my Julie ?—what of her father? 
Tell me, Jaques, for God's sake tell me !’’ 
“They live, and love you still—come, let us 
lose no time in going to them.”’ 

* * > > > > > 

It was the eve of the first of June, and a fit 
birth-night was it for that rose-crowned queen of 
the changing months. ‘The stars were unusually 
brilliant in honor of the great occasion, and fresh- 
ness, fragrance and moonlight were abroad. 

Let us look for a few moments into the quiet 
home of our heroine. Inthe pleasant little parlor 
we find her, with her venerable father, who is 
looking in far better health than a few months 
He is seated 


in his luxurious arm-chair, with his feet resting 


since he had hoped ever to enjoy. 


on a stool, embroidered by the fair hands_ of his 
daughter. He wears a dark dressing-gown ol 
' 


cKS are crow ned 


brocade, and his thin, white | 
by a small cap of black velvet. On astand at his 
side, lies a gold snuff-box, with a miniature of 
From this 


ales himself, giving always a glance 


‘Louis the Martyr,’’ set in the lid. 
he often reg 
and a sigh to the pictured semblance of decapi- 
tated royalty. But to drop this inconvenient pre- 
sent tense. Julie, clad in deep mourning, with a 
‘widow’s sombre cap’’ almost concealing her 
sunny hair, sat on a low ottoman at his side, read- 
ing in a loud, clear voice, for her father was quite 
deaf, the last, mournful chapters in the new novel 
of “‘ Corinne,’’ that gorgeous and unsurpassed 
prose epic, into which the soul and life of the 
grand and passionate De Stael were fused and 
poured like lava. 

There was a hurried step without—the door 
opened, and Jaques stood before them! Julie 
sprang forward with a cry of weleome—but her 
eye fell on another form. She paused, clasped 
her hands, and one word broke from her lips— 
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“ Pierre!’’ But the heart spoke volumes in that 
single word, and the next instant she lay in a 
swoon of joy on the breast of her first and only 
love—her lost and her found! 

And it was touching to see old Jean Dulaire; 
how he rose, and tottering toward the returned 
wanderer, “fell upon his neck and wept.’’ 

And Jaques; with his life-long love, tried, 
tempted and sanctified, was he not happy, with a 
happiness greater than theirs ?—a holy pleasure, 
which nothing could take from him—the calm, 
sweet joy of sé lf-sacrifice, of renunciation. 

When the first half-delirious raptures of meet- 
ing were over, all gathered round Pierre to hear 
the story of his long absence, wanderings and ad- 
ventures. But first, he removed from Julie’s 
head, with his own hand, the widow's cap, and 
twined in her beautiful hair some half-opened 
roses, wet with nicht-dew. Then, with that dear 
head leaning on his shoulder—one arm around 
the slenderest waist in the world, and one hand 
grasping his father’s, he related the “ strange 
eventful history,’’ which we give as near as may 
be, in his own words: 

‘It was rather late in the winter when I left 


Louisville for home, and I was obliged to stop 


awhile at some small settlements on the way, to 
transact business. Just as I was about leaving 
one of these places, with a company of traders, all 
strangers to me, I observed a keel-boat near the 
shore, containing a number of men, which had 
become encompassed and blocked in with 
ice. I could persuade no one to go with me ina 
boat to the assistance of the strangers, so I took 
along pole in my hand, and walked to them, on 


the floating ice, leaping from block to block. I 
reached the boat in safety, and found—ah, you 
will scarcely believe me when I say that I found 
three of those men to be our young exiled princes, 
the Due d’ Orleans, Duc de Montpensier, and the 
Count de Beaujolais! They had come in 3 
inner, the brave young men, all the way trom 
Pittsburgh. But I forget—you must know of 
their undertaking, for they told me that they 
stayed one night with you. 

‘A day or two before I encountered them, 
their helmsman had been taken ill, and given up, 
ind thus they had got into trouble. But I soon 
rot them free of the ice, and brought them sately 
to the landing. ‘Then it was that his highness, 
and his highness’ noble brothers earnestly en- 
treated me to turn my face from home, and go 
with them to New Orleans. What could I do? 
There was my royal master, who, in his pros- 


perity had befriended me, and could I forsake 
him in the hour of his misfortune? Ah, Julie, 
pardon my once obeying loyalty rather than love. 
I promised my prince, proudly, but sadly, to go 
with him. But I wrote to you, telling the story 
of my strange fortune, and gave the letter to the 
sick boatman, who was returning to Pittsburgh.”’ 

‘I never received that letter !’’ exclaimed Julie 


“‘ Ah, then, the poor fellow may have died before 
reaching this place.’’ 
““T will not weary you with a detailed account 
of our hardships, adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes—for we had enough of all these to pre- 
serve us from ennui. But one little incident now 
occurstome. While descending the Mississippi, 
we commonly moored our boat at night, as, you 
are aware, the navigation of that river is very 
difficult and dangerous. One night, I was keep- 
ing watch, while my companions slumbered 
around me. I was thinking of you, Julie, and 
nvoluntarily raised my eyes to look for those 
stars I used to swear by; when I saw, shining 
through the thick branches of a tree, which over- 
hung our boat, two bright, red lights—not stars, 
but the fiery eyes of a panther, whose dusky form 
I could just perceive. He was evidently crouch- 
ing for a spring—I raised my rifle, and the next 
moment the creature fell, fell upon one of the 
leeping princes, but dead ! 
‘We reached New Orleans at length, in fine 
ilth and spirits, and the princes took passage 
that very day for Havana, on an American ship, 
which was to sail the next morning. At night, 
t on board, to spend the few last hours with 





my illustrious friends, who had the cabin entirely 
to themselves. 


‘‘ With a few bottles of choice old Burgundy, 
egends of la belle France, what 


with songs and 
wonder if time went by unchallenged? It was 
past midnight when we embraced and parted. I 


; 


went up on deck, and, mon Dieu! the ship was 


off for Havana, with all sail spread, and far be- 
; 
i 


us gleamed the lights of New Orleans! I 
beat my breast, called upon Heaven and my wife, 


il 


and swore at the stupid captain; but all in vain— 
they took me the whole voyage to Havana! 

‘* Well, after seeing my friends sail for Europe, 
I concluded to return to New Orleans in the same 


vessel which had brought me out. But again the 
fates were against me. We had been but about 


two days at sea, when we were boarded by a 
French cruiser, and owing to my having about 
me some books, autographs and a miniature, 
parting gifts from the Duc d’Orleans, I had the 
honor of being taken possession of, as an im- 
portant prize. Therascals believed, or pretended 
to believe me a Bourbon, one of the princes, and 
malgré my remonstrances, threats and entreaties, 
they took me all the way to France, and placed 
me in close confinement. 

‘It was then some months before I could ob- 
tain a trial, and though I was at last honorably 
acquitted of the grave charge of royal birth, my 
money was retained, with what I valued more, 
the last gifts of my prince. Iwas thus detained 
until I could earn sufficient to replenish my ward- 
robe, and pay my homeward passage. I wrote 
several leiters to Julie, and to you, my father, but 
did not send them, from utter hopelessness of 


their ever reaching you. 








“ At length, I was able to take ship for Mar- 
tinique, and from thence to New Orleans; from 
thence I worked my way up the Mississippi and 
Ohio—up to—home, I had almost said heaven! 
But Iam sure you, my father, must be wearied 
And see, 


So while we may, let us 


by this long recital, feeble as you are. 
it is almost morning! 


bid you good night! 
> * * > * > * 

For many days after the return of Loraine, all 
was mirth and social sunshine in the lately dark- 
ened home of his friends. But there was one 
heart which, though not sad, was ill at rest, trou- 
bled with a pain which it could not cast off—the 
faithful heart of Jaques. This his 


care—he had contemplated a union with his 


was secret 


cousin, while her husband yet lived, and of this 
The 


sensitive and honorable nature of young Le Brun 


innocent treason Pierre was yet ignorant. 


revolted from the concealment of such a circum- 
stance—he earnestly desired that Loraine should 
know all, but shrank from being himself the 
revealer. 

One afternoon, finding Julie standing on the 
rose-shaded portico which fronted the garden, he 


entreated her to confide to her husband the plan 


THEY ARE 


BY CARL 


THEY'RE passing away—they’re passing away, 
The sweet wayward dreams of my youth; 
The life-lasting pleasures they visioned, ales, 


O’ertaken, how empty of truth! 


How fondly I scanned the deep well of life, 


Its wealth brightly mirrored below, 
Nor dreamed th: 


Would be 


ut the over f 


| cup I should draw, 


bitter with sorrow and woe 


They’re passing away—they’re passing away, 


Those scenes of my youth s sunny age, 
Existing but as the rough pencil of Time 


Engraved them on Memory’s page 


The still shady dell, where rippled the stream 
Whose bosom bore up my frail craft, 

Is gone—and they let in the day king to drink 
The sweet pebbly stream at a draught. 


The gay singing birds, the squirrels that erst 
The moss-covered wall gamboled o’er; 
The wild bosky glen, with its evening hymn— 


Long since they have passed evermore. 


PASSING 
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proposed by her father, and acceded to by herself, 
with the condition which had led to his own sin- 
gular pilgrimage. 

Julie, the 
rivalled the rose in her boddice, grew startlingly 


blush of whose second bridehood 


pale, but at once undertook the painful duty, and 
as she perceived her husband reading in an arbor 
in the garden, immediately sought his side. 

Oh, how long seemed the next ten minutes to 
dreaded the denouement, yet his 


was known to 


Le Brun !—he 
suspense was terrible. Loraine 
possess a fiery and passionate spirit, quick to 


He adored, and 


might forgive Julie, but for the man who aspired 


resent a wrong or an insult. 
to fill his place in her heart, and by her side, while 
he yet lived, what punishment were too severe, 
hatred too As these 


passed through his mind, Jaques 


what scorn and intense ? 
forebodings 
leaned against a pillar, and covered his face with 
At length, he heard L« 
garden walk—but he did not look 


he ad. 


laid on his shoulder, and a pl 


his hands. raine coming 
hastily up th 
around, or lift his Suddenly a hand was 
asant voice said 
laughingly, but most kindly— 

‘*Ah, my dear Le Brun, my poor fellow, I am 


yo? 


sorry for you—you lost so charming a wife! 


AWAY. 


OUTIS 








Dear parent, I mark, they're passing away 
The years but so few t 

And passing, each one of them 
From the silvery few on th row 

They’re passing away, the lights of my heart— 
Its moon hath long waned and set 

But though unseen, in the sky of my life 
She lights up the stars tor me yet. 

Fond souls, whose every joy mingled with mine, 
They, too, are fust passing away 


and are laid one by one 


In the cold charnel house of decay 


They drop as the leaves, 


I gaze on their portraits that hang on the wall, 
And their lips seem to move in reply— 
“Brief is life—win the race with holiest aim— 
Each moment make ready to die!” 


Toil on, trusting souls, in Charity, Love 
And Virtue :—the life that is pure, 
Although from its clay the soul pass away, 


In works shall forever endure. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GENTLEMAN.—MY UNCLE.—MY COUSIN. 
BY J. R. ORTON, 
CHAPTER I time I speak of; and married what is commonly 
THE FENNSYLVANIA GENTLEMAN.—HIS LOVES AND called an old maid. She was pretty well on to- 
HIS MARRIAGE. wards fifty, but she makes an excellent mother 
a to mychildren. She came into my neighborhood 


But I feel that I have neglected 
and will 


the 


hasten to introduce him more particuiarly to the 


Pennsylvania gentleman too long, 


reader, for he was worthy of it. But I cannot be 


minute. two or three 


happy strokes of 


the pencil, which give vividness and character to 


a picture; and in the present instance I shall 


He was, then, a plainly dressed 
ot 
gh two hundred or 


no more 


attempt 


elderly man, who, without an ounce what 


ould be called fat, would we 


His hands were like shoulders of mutton, 


and as hard as horn: his face, as broad and open 
as the full moon. He was intelligent in his way, 
ind never joked. What might at times seem 

ce an atflempt at wit, was In reality no such 


thing ; it was only the result of his independence, 


his trankness, and his simplicity. With an arm 


ke his, (he informed me he had lifted twelve 
hundred and upwards,) and a conscious rectitude 
of intention, he was a man who chose to pass 


through life without the trouble of deception; to 


make his tongue the index of his heart; to say 


iis say, and do his do, with conscientious truth, 


without a thought of what are called consequences; 





ind if any one sneered at him, it troubled him 
not—if he saw it. he suspected not its meaning. 
Having become aware that I was trom Broome 


—‘* Do you know the Widder G said he, ** in 


your parts ?”’ 


‘I have heard of her,”’ replied I. 
“Well, I came very near marrying her, two 
or three years ago,’’ said he, *“*while 1 was a 


widower.”’ 
‘*And how happened it that you did not ?’’ in- 
t 
quired I. 


*‘O, by the merest chance in the world,”’ said 


1ie¢; ‘she declined. I slept one night in the next 


ood 


very near calling on her, but finally 


t 


house to her, and made ag many inquiries, 


and came 
didn’t. ButI sent her a letter as soon as I got 
home, and offered myself.”’ 

“* And what was her answer ?”’ said I. 

“Well, she replied, to skip the preface and 
come to the pint at once, that she was very well 
off as she was, and had no desire to change her 
condition; but that there were five or six widders 


had 


would be glad to avail themselves of my offer.’’ 


in her neighborhood, who, she no doubt, 


‘You are not still a widower, I presume ?’’ 
said I. 
*‘O no,”’ 


said he; ‘I married soon after the 


living near 
The first 


she has a brother 


ide 


time I saw her we ag 


from Varmount, 


me,) and we m: short work of it. 


reed to be married in a fort- 
night. The next day was Sunday, and we went 
to meeting together; and this was the first sus- 
picion anybody had that there was anything on 


foot. As we were going along home together, I 


said to her, as it was now all fixed and agreed on, 
I couldn’t see any use in delaying the matter; 
and thought we might as well be married at once. 


She consented—I went for the priest—we were 
brother's, and I took her home to 


The 


ht, I was off two miles from home a log- 


married at her 


my own house that night. next morning, 


by dayli; 


ging. 
CHAPTER II 
MY UNCLE.—HIS CHARACTER AND PARTS.-—HIS 
MAIDEN AND LAST SPEECH.—HIS LIFE AND HIS 
DEATH 


I sroop in a retired village by the grave of my 
He 


and his wife two 


uncle. He was a great and a good man. 


weighed two hundred and fifty, 


hundred and twenty-five. But here they both 


rest in peace. They were obliged to have a car- 


riage and a bedstead constructed on purpose for 


them. They had no children of their own, but 


the y were father and mother to all the children 


round. When poor little Tom Tenpenny cut his 
le ran a mile, which made him 


the 


foot off, my uncle 


blow like a porpoise, took unfortunate and 


ature him 


He never would part with him 


miserable ere in his arms, and bore 


home in triumph. 
again, and left him a thousand dollars in his will. 
Ah be 


lated, to show *s singular and romantic 


indred similar circumstances might re- 


my uncle 
turn. 


My uncle was the very pink of a farmer—he 


was as industrious as a bee—he made his money 


Twenty ago, when I was a lad, 


himself. years 


he led me into a field where he had thirty calves, 


He took me 


through his new barn, which was large enough 


all of a size, and all a shining red. 


for a cathedral, and divided off by halls and stalls, 
and the different departments, to which he in his 
wisdom had appointed it. There was a cellar, 
capacious as the wine vault of an ancient castle, 
under the whole, for roots. . 

My uncle was much in public life. He was the 
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supervisor of his town time out of mind, and he 
was once a judge. At the first session of the 
court, after his unsolicited appointment to the 
bench, he presented himself at the court house 
before sunrise. Near noon, the court assembled, 
organized, and adjourned over for dinner. My 
The afternoon session was 
trittered 
away in senseless cross purposes between the 
Previous to the adjournment, my unck 


uncle remonstrated. 
extended to three hours; which were 


lawyers. 
arose, and made his maiden and last speech. He 
spoke as follows :— 

“If the court ple ise— 

“When I am at home, I get up at five o’clock 
in the morning. As soon as my wife 
breakfast ready, w! 
thirty minutes after she is dressed, for I har 


| 
vets the 


which takes her from twenty to 


over the teakettle myself and have it a warm 


At noon, 


Then I work till 


I eat, and go out to work on my farm. 
I adjourn an hour for dinne: 
sundown. I want to work in the same way for 
the public. Here are a great many witnesses 
present from all parts of the county, some of them 


thirty miles or more from home. 


I KhHOW a foot 
They ou 


er than is 


many of them, and they are poor. 
not tobe kept here one minute lo 
necessary. I will not serve as judge, if the court 
please, unless we work.”’ 

My uncle let his open hand fall on the tal 


which made all jar, and sat down. 


morning when the court assembled, at ten o'clock, 
he resigned his seat and went hom 

My uncle was a king on his own demesne. 
and determined, but kind and 
hild. 


His heart was like the pure clear water of a 


He was positive 
gentle as a lamb, and simple and loving as ac 
spring; and he lived a long life, honored, loved 
and obeyed. When finally he caught his death 
cold, he lay composedly down on his bed, and said 
his time had come, and he did not want to b 
troubled with a doctor. He struggled manfully 
with death, so mantully , that it was quite ev dent, 
with a little assistance, he might have been the 
victor; but, as he said, his time had come, and 
he gave up the ghost. He died as he had lived, 


every inch a Christian anda man. Peace to his 


ashes! He is gone; but his memory remains 
with all who knew him, like the odors of Araby 
the blest, perfuming their hearts, and making 


them better. 
CHAPTER IIL 
A VISIT AT MY COUSIN’S.—A SCENE AFTER SHOP- 
PING, AND A PARTING SCENE. 


I sPpENT an afternoon and evening at my cousin’s. 
I had not seen her before since she was a little 
child; but I found her the same beautiful, gentle 
and affectionate creature that she was then; with 
eyes like dew-drops, and hair, not curly, but 
wavy, and of the color of sunlight. She was 
@lately married to a fine noble fellow, who sings 


like a nightingale. But I was surprised at one 


thing. My old and valued friend and relative, 
my cousin’s mother, towards evening, went out 
cousin 


shopping. On her return, my pretty 


looked over her bargains. My cousin cannot 
scold, or be re ally ill-natured; but as she price d 
one thing after another, she indulged in a running 
commentary which displeased me highly. 
‘* Why, mother,”’ said she, “‘ 1 am surprised at 
your want of judgment. What, ten shill 
j ' 


these clumsy mud-rubbers! 


things you wanted at all. 








es for 
and they are not the 
It is very singular that 
you should have bought them at any price—and 
that handkerchief! Well, lL cannot in ne where 


your taste was to-day. It is frightful; and you 


will absolutely look like a fright with it on. I 
would as soon trust little Sue out shopping as you, 
mothe mn 

This, and some more inthe same strain, was 
i 


said, not in a cross, but a fault-findi and com- 
plaining tone and the mother, thous she stood 
up under it self-possessed, and without the least 
shadow of retort, I could not but think, never- 
theless, telt hurt and humbled in my presence 

The next morning when | was about to bid my 
pretty cousin good-by, I led her one side, and said 
to her:— 

‘You are still the same, my dear coz, that you 





were when I knew you as a little girl, and loved 
you so well; and I have had a delightful visit with 
you. Butit has not all been pleasure ; andI can- 

yt promise to come and e youa n, unless 
you reform inone particular. You do not always 


Madam,”’ 


said I, bringing my cane down on the carpet, 


treat your mother witha proper respect 


‘you treated her yesterday quite disrespectfully 
Were she a difierent and much less werthy wo- 
man than she is, even that would turnish no 
ap logy, for she is your mother. B t inst¢ id ot 
being an unworthy or ill-tempered woman, she 
is one of the noblest and kindest and most cour- 
teous of her sex; and is entitled to every respect 


from the whole world, and especially trom het 


daughter. How could you talk to her so? 
While I was speaking, my cousin stood mo- 
tionless as though ina maze. When I stopped, 


she swallowed and atte mpted to speak once or 


twice without succeeding, and burst into tears. 


The excitement of her feelings having passed off 


a little in this way, she said :— 

“I believe you are right, though I never thought 
of it before. I never intended to be disrespectful 
to my mother, I love her too truly and too well; 
and it must be a habit which has stolen upon me 
I am not naturally ill- 


unawares. Forgive me! 


tempered and fault-finding, and you know I am 
not. I will never do so any more. 
in the name of our Father in Heaven, who so 


kindly forgives us all, when we ask of Him, as I 


Forgive me! 


now ask of you, repenting, forgive me !”’ 

I kissed my pretty cousin’s soft cheek, and 
bade her farewell; my own eyes bearing witness 
to my feelings; and if God spares me, I will visit 
her again. 














IDEAS PICKED UP 


BY 


Orgjl the ruins on which the eye of man can 
raze, Or on which his memory can dwell, none 
are more painfully sublime than the ruins of hu- 
manity. And what are they? Not the deep 


irrows Which time ploughs on the cheeks, or the 
I g 


silvery whiteness with which rs cover the 


ve 


head—not which bows the face 


1e curved spine, 


to the earth, as if looking for a grave to rest in; 


for the wrinkled cheek and the blanched head, 
and the stooping frame, and the appropriate ac- 
companiments of old age, are as beautiful in the 
system of lite, as winter with its leafless trees and 


ms in the system of the seasons; but 
} 


ot humanity are seen in wrinkles which 


ime has not made, in a frame trembling with 
xiety, shaken by sorrow, humbled by sin, 
withered by despair—where th beauty of youth 
é | the beauty of age has not supplied 


as snow in the 


; ‘us as melancholy 
harvest 


How of 


en does it happen that impressions from 


I scenery, or from human passions and in- 
te s, come upon us with all the life and light ot 
| ry when we attempt to convey a similar 
res to others, forthwith that which was 
poetry in its recipience, becomes flat prose in its 
ke fairy-money, that seems gold 
1 you received it, but turns to dust and dry 

V when you come to spend it. 
Wondertul are the powers of the microscope, 
to our eyes a new world of being, and 
gus acquainted with forms and modes of 
nee, ot which heretotore we had no con- 
( .crapprehension. But is there no moral 
I scope, by means of which we may look 
y into the human heart, and see mort 
s current of human thoughts, and the 
wo {human feelings? Yes, sympathy, by 
ins of which humanity is opened to us, and 
we are brought to the knowledge of mental emo- 
ms and characteristics quite as interesting, and 
much generally overlooked, as those forms of 
physical existence which are revealed to us by 
ie aid of microscope; and thus we learn that 
ic moral world is as full of active thoughts and 
feelings as the material world is of curious and 

veautiiul forms of existence. 


Law perplexes many points; but it has made 
would 


one clear which, without its assistance, 


have remained for ever in darkness; for it tells us 
at what period of his life a man arrives at years 
of discretion, and but for this information, who 


could guess it? When a young gentleman has 


O 
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come into possession of broad lands and a good 
store of wealth, and takes his station at the gaming 
table, till he loses all that he has the power of los- 
ing ; whena young lady, at the age of twenty-and- 
one years, emancipated by the law from parental 
control and all authority of guardianship, marries 
her father’s coachman, or gives her hand and for- 
tune to a notorious gambler; when a middle-aged 
gentleman, who has lived many years, carefully 


avoiding an indiscreet marriage, guarding him- 


self warily against the fascinations of beauty, and 


himself on his policy, at length marries 

if the law 
us so, that either of these parties had 
What is discre- 
it comes to us by Act of 


priding 
his cook—we should hardly believe, 


had not t 


arrived at 


rid 
vears of discretion. 


the very day that we have completed 


one-and-twenty years, and it sticks to us through 
life by virtue of the same. The real meaning of 
the word “‘discretion,’’ is not that we know how 
to go alone, but that our leading strings are cut, 


d we must go 1e as well as we can. 


alol 


Wh man can no longer enjoy a holiday, he 
can no longer enjoy life—the world is to him a 
perfect blank. The blessedness of boyhood is in 

s holidays, and all our pleasant recollections of 
outh are the recollections of its holidays. We 
may grum good deal as we go rumbling 
iz the rough road of life; but still we have 
some practical gratitude in our constitution; and 
we are tolerably apt to remember what was 
pleasant; for it is by the remembrance of the 
pleas tt a man becomes a laudator tem- 
ris ¢ It is on this principle that old people 


summers of their youth were all 
winters fine bracing frost and 


unshine ind th 
oriou deep snow; they forget the long, 
shive cloudy weeks that frequently make 


more than half our summers; they forget the 


ling days that compose the miserable- 


ess of winter. Sois man’s recollection of his 
school-boy days; he forgets the Lexicon and the 
Gra the awful false quantity, the untranslat- 
ec! his recollection is of the long, joyful 
holiday— boisterous outbreak from school— 
he luxurious bath beneath a glowing sun—the 
skating and the manly wielding of the cricket- 
rat—t he ire e school recollections, and these 


hts. Blessed be the memory of 
ited | Man lives for holi- 
would regard the desk and the 


him who invé lidays! 
days alone; he 
counter as no better than the house of correction 
or the tread-mill, were it not for his holidays; they 
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are his life—they are the end and object of all his 
J A) 


labor, and, without them, the ordinary occupa- 


tions of business would be an absolute punish- 


Who does not 


may forget life’s literalities—who does not re- 


ment. remember—however he 
member the holiday feeling—the sensation of an 


undefined rapture, when the sun has shone 
brighter than ever it shines now-a-days—when 
fields, and the 


the houses and the trees, and the 


horses, and the hedges, and the ditches, and the 
sheep, and the cattle, were all alive and laughing 
—when the world was a picture, and life was a 
dream—when the earth on which we walked was 
unfelt, and when everything without, and every 
feeling within, was just as it should be? I am 
really afraid that we are growing too wise, and 
that we are getting into the notion that nothing 
is useful but utility; and that the only object of 
utility is beef and broad cloth 

good thing; 


A good story is a but a story well 


told is better. ‘There is an old proverb concern- 
ing eatables, which says ‘*‘ God sends meat, and 
a similar remark may be 
W hat 
myriads of good ones are spoiled for want of being 
we ll told; 


the devil sends cooks ;"’ 


made concerning fMmarratives or stories. 


and what an nfinite variety ol ways 


there are in which a good Story, as we ll as a good 
dinner, may be spoiled. In proportion as a good 
story may be spoiled by being badly told, so may 
one which has nothing in it be made exquisitely 
interesting by being we narrated Stories 


abound, superabound—al!l the world is full of 
stories—every man, woman and child that you 


meet in the 





streets. are so many pages ol 


anecdote —so many living romances. Sha! 


play 3, said—* All the world’s 


ke 
speare, who wrots 
a stage ;’” so may a novel writer say—‘‘ All the 
world’sa cire i] ating library ~ Pe ople talk abo it 
the dull routine of ordinary existence—the quiet, 
common-place monotony with which the mass of 
mankind pass through life; there is no such thing 
as quiet, common-place monotony—every life is 
ry heart is full of feel- 
The heart 


itterness, and a stranger inter- 


full of incidents, and eve 
ings; but they are not all published. 
knoweth its own 1b 
meddleth not with its joy 


Every one has heard mention of the common 


herd; but it is not so easily found, marked and 
defined, as it is talked about. It is gratifying to 
common herd; 
gratifying to one’s under- 


standing, would we clearly apprehend what is 


one ’s Vanity not to long to the 


but it would be more 
meant by th 
cluded in it. 
folks and superior people, I cannot help thinking 


phrase, and who are decidedly in- 


With all due deference to superfine 


that there is no such thing as the common herd. 
I have never yet met with an individual that be- 
longs to it; for take any one you please, and 
examine him closely, you will be sure to find in 
him something that distinguishes him from the 


common herd. Good reader, did you ever read 
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the advertisement of a novel, the keen-eyed pub- 
lisher of which had detected in the reviews some- 
thing of amerciful character? And have you not 


found, that when nothing else could be said in 
he book, it has been pronounce d supe- 


Perhaps 


praise of t 
rior to the common run of novels? 
there never was a novel published that was not 
pronounced by some critic or other, superior to 
the common run; and, in like manner, there is 
scarcely an individual in the world who hgg not, 
in his own eyes, or in the eyes of his iris, a 
something to distinguish him from the common 
he rd. 

Many are men’s hypocrisies, and countless are 
the conventional falsehoods that float about in the 
bustle of socie ty, as unheeded as motes in the 
sunbeams, or as animalcula in water; it is only 
when they are microscopically examined that we 
become sensible of their hideousness and mon- 
strosity. 


The Delphian, Pythian, and other once-famous 


oracles, are now mute. ‘They have not a word to 
throw to a dog—they have had their day, they 
have said their say, and world rs and cares 
no more about them But, happily, there are 


plenty of modern oracles to supply ir place; 


ind the beauty of the modern oracles is their 
ex site facilitv of co 1 ition; you might 
have gone to one of le ora s. and per- 
haps could hardly have got a civil or intelligible 


answer to your question; whereas our modern 


! 


ones will pour forth their wisdom as freely as the 
Croton pours forth its waters, al | more freely 
too, tor they do not re jull pum gr ‘I hey are 
» be met with in d \ room ( »- houses 
co ( 1 sfare-¢ - ! s—but not 
:omnibuses; for int! W ] ithans, the 
wise man and the si ! ‘ le and the 

pose that he 1lis, are so 1D 1 togetner, that 
it is impossible to say which vhich 


Sweetly and truly does the poet express him- 


self when he sings— 


‘There's noth ilf so sweet in life 


As Love's young dream 


But there is something which possesses a bitter- 
ness equal to that sweetness, if not exceeding it; 
and that is the moment when a young, ardent and 
ambitious spirit first feels the coldnes 


s of a sad 
disappointment—when, after coming forth into 
the world with its pretty nursery of bright hopes, 
it suddenly finds them withered, blighted and cast 
at That 


others, 






away, like the forgotten leaves of autumn. 





coldness has broken some hearts, while 
more impetuous, yet disdainful of life's discipline, 
or distrustful of its uses, have made voluntary 
graves for themselves, and have lain down in the 
Happy 


are they who have the grace and strength to look 
wisely on disappointment, for in it there is often 


dust to die with their withered hopes. 








e 
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much beauty for the eye, and much instruction 
for the heart. 

Impulses are extemporary motives starting 
up in our system of action or thought, nobody 
knows how, why, or wherefore. ‘They are moral 
comets, seemingly erratic and irregular, but 
guided in their movements, and preserved in their 
orbits, by unerring, though by unknown laws. 
Impulses differ from inclinations as much as pre- 
cipices differ from slopes; if you are pushed from 


the top of ahill, you may run to the bottom; but if 


you are pushed from the edge of a precipice, you 
must fall to the bottom—you cannot by any means 
he Ip yourself. Hence it is little excuse, or rather 
none at all, to say that you felt an inclination to any 
transgression—that, of course, is taken for grant- 
ed; but if you plead the force of an impulse, that 
altogether changes the aspect of things; an incli- 


~ (PPP PPP PI 


nation may be opposed, but an impulse is irre- 
sistible. An inclination belongs only to lazy 
people, but impulses are for men of genius and 
mental brilliancy. An impulse seems to imply 
a superior nature, a more dignified and magnifi- 
cent state of being, thansa mere inclination. 
There is something sublime about an impulse— 
it makes us fancy ourselves superior beings, or it 
makes us feel ourselves honored by being moved 
by superior beings. An impulse is the voice of 
an oracle, while a mere inclination is but the ap- 
petite of an animal. 





We are covered all over except the face, and 
yet that is as much disguised as any part of the 
human frame; it is not hid with a mask, or veiled 
with untransparent drapery; but it is covered with 
artificial looks, masked with mock gravity, or 
veiled with unmeaning smiles. 


YE FRIENS WHA BEND A LIST’NING EAR. 


BY MRS. 


Ye friens wha bend a list’ning ear 
To a’ thae childish rhymes o° mine, 
Wha smile or drap the heart-warm tear 
When thinkin’ o’ the days lang syne. 
Would I could see wi’ prophet’s sight, 
Wha ‘tis that wi’ a troubled brow, 
Spiers out these words o’ meaning light 


That I'm sae careless writin’ now 


Maybe my father’s voice wi’ care 

Out speaks the words my lips hae kissed, 
While mither, wi’ her anxious air, 

Leuks o'er to see that nane be missed. 
Maybe a sister's laughing een 

Gliuts o’er the page, then turns away, 
Or brithers, wi’ a manlier mien, 


Call a’ sic rhymes but idle play 


Aweel! they may but idle seem 
To lads wha dream o’ maiden’s smile ; 
Wha praise her blue eye’s gentle beam 
Aw they wi’ in its depths the while! 
And idler yet to blithesome girls 
A’ conscious o° the charms they bear, 
Wha luve to braid their silken curls 
Roun’ brows than mine mair young an’ fair 


Yet wad ye let ane thought o’ earth 
Glance dimly through your dreams 0° bliss, 
An’ wad ye check your sinless mirth 
To hear sic simple lay as this? 
O’er time misspent an’ wasted ink 
I needna grieve wi’ sigh an’ tear, 
But by your sweet permission, think 
That I, though absent, still am dear 
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When falls the lonely gloamin hour, 
An’ darksome night, wi’ silent tread, 
To tell o’ witch an’ warlock’s power, 
Comes frae the city o’ the dead, 
Then too a spirit haunts us a’, 
Soft fa’s her step as fa’s the dew; 
‘er fingers trace on memory’s wa’ 
The names o’ absent friens an’ true 


Ye ken how Scottish bards hae sung 
O’ fairy sprites an’ goblins gray, 
An’ I who luve the Scottish tongue, 
Hae learned to ken them well as they. 
Sae when the moon, wi’ pallid face, 
Leuks out frae yonder halls o° blue, 
Fu’ many a nightly prank I trace 
To mind me o’ my hame an’ you. 


Light forms, a’ dressed wi’ moonshine pale, 
Glance through the woods sae brown an’ bare ; 
What though your starry eyes ye veil, 
I ken wha’s gentle shape is there! 
O, some might ca’ ye bits o’ sky 
Seen ‘twixt the wavin’ o’ the trees, 
But I wha watched ye passin’ by, 
Heard too your voices on the breeze 


Yet dinna think your charms wad turn 
My heart again wi’ you to dwell, 
This cot beside the wimplin’ burn 
Hauds mair for me than I maun tell 
Here, where sae bright the fountain springs, 
Do oaks wi’ oaks their arms entwine, 
And here ilk merry bird that sings 
Hath aye its mate—an’ I hae mine 
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A small Villa in the modern style. try, 7; scullery, k; and place for coals and lum- 














The elevation is shown at fig. 1, and the plan ber, l. 
in fig. 2. Remarks.—The staircase is lighted from the 
Accommodation.—The plan shows an entrance tower, and there may be a borrowed light either 
porch, a; hall, 6; dining-room, twelve feet by ten from the staircase or the passage to the water 
feet, c; parlor, ten feet by nine feet, d; staircase, closet, which, being completely within the house, 
with ‘closet under, e; kitchen, ten feet by nine | is less likely to be injured during severe frosts 
feet, f; water closet, g; back entrance, A; pan- Estimated expense, about $2,500 
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THE ARTS OF DESIGN, 


AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 


Ir is somewhat surprising. that, in the midst of all our 


boasting about the general progress of things at this 
pou tot the nineteenth century . there are so many topics 
of thought, and even so mi: 





ly matters of general ulyily, 


which we Know little or nothing of Subjects even of 


grave importance, and of great interest and benefit to 


the people of this nation, are scarcely “dreamed of i 


1 


our philosophy; and although we are often said to be 





umongst the most acute exemplifiers of the “ aurt sacra 
fames,” yet it may easily be made apparent that to some 
of our interests we have been, up to this time, nearly 
altogether insensible 

We are apt to look upon the subject of the Fine Arts, 
for instance, as on a matter in which we have little or 
no sympathy or connection; as one of those things 
} 


ich are as distant from us, so tar as our affections or 





interests are concerned, as the Deserts of Zahara or the 
Wildernesses of the Amazon; and to think that those 
persons who show some real concern in the subject, are 
perhaps very worthy but very visionary, and are en- 
utled to very little of our regard 

This, we think, is the sentiment of the great masses of 
the people, and we include in this even the large manu- 
facturing classes, whose interests are more particularly 

volved in the subject. This apathy, however, has not 
been characteristic of this country merely ; other nations 
have been as blind as ourselves, although some of them 


liference, and be- 





sing themiseives trom their in¢ 


ginning to be sensible that the proper cultivation of the 





Fine Arts is more nearly connected with their refine- 


! t and prosperity than they had previously been 
aware of. That there has been a very vague notion on 
is subject, cannot be questioned. Pictures and statues 


ave been regarded by the masses as very pretty things, 
ithave not been generally appreciated as desirable on 
any other account than for the mere momentary gratifi- 


cation of the eye; they have been considered of no 





ulity, of no advantage to any person or to a y classes, 
and have consequently claimed little of our thought and 
ittle of our admiration 

But, notwithstanding this common impression, paint- 
and architecture, and other branches of the 


lied most intimately with all our know- 


gs, statuary 





Fine Arts, are 


ledge and conception of what is tasteful and beautiful 


If it were not for their revelations of what is lovely 
either in color or in form, we should have very crude 
leas of these things, and should soon relapse into a 
semi-barbarous state. Whence do we derive any pal- 


ideas of those angelic beings who live “fast by 





the oracles of God?” or of those scarcely less divine 


personages who were the immediate disciples of our 
Lord and Saviour? Whence do we procure those 
strong impersonations of Peter and of Paul, and of that 


her disciple whom Jesus loved, but from the living 
‘al 


and almost breathing delineations of Raphael? Or from 


what source can we trace those chaste and tender Ma- 


] 


ionnas, which make us feel that there is something pure 





ind elevated in our humanity, except from Coreggio, 
Domenichino, Raphael, and others of the same period? 
And while these great artists were contributing their 


immortal works in the highest style of art, they were 
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aided by the cotemporaneous labors of Michel Angelo 
and others, in erecting those grand cathedrals and 
churches which have become the wonder of the world 
In the erection of these, there were, of necessity, included 
the labors of hundreds and thousands of artisans, whost 
work was directed and overlooked by these master spi- 
rits; and into the minds of these was gradually infused 
a portion of the same taste and conception of design 
which so eminently distinguished them. In some in- 
stances, these humble artificers became subsequently 
artists of considerable note; and in those days there was 
less distinction of rank between the artist and those 
whom he employed, more community and equality of 
feeling and association, than exist at present, and con- 
sequently a more general and exalted love of art was 
diffused among the community. The love of the beaut- 
ful became everywhere prevalent—it extended itself from 
the churches and public buildings into the palaces of the 
nobles, into the manufactories, and into the homes of the 
people. A better taste began to prevail as a knowledge 
of the excellent in Art became more widely extended, 
until not only Italy, but many of the northern kingdoms 
were awakened to an appreciation of it, and to its pro- 
per cultivation 

It is well known that ancient Greece owed her politi- 
cal and moral supremacy over the other nations of the 
earth, to the perfection of the Arts of Design which dis- 
tinguished her. Her temples, her marbles and her paint- 
ngs, were the attraction of the world, and hundreds of 
d tees came from the most distant regions to study her 
works of art, and to take back with them a portion of 
that grace and beauty which were everywhere apparent 
in Athens, in Corinth, and in other parts of that classi 


empire. When her arts began to decay, her supremas 
was lost with them, and other countries arose upon her 
downfs 

Look at the treasures of Art which have been disen- 
tombed from the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii! 
| 


power, and the sense of the useful as well as 


y bear the strongest evidence of the refinement, the 
beautful 





which distinguished the Roman people. Almost every 
house which has been laid bare from its covering of 
centuries, has exhibited objects showing a combination 
of beauty of design and finish, and admirable adaptation 
to the purposes required, the “ utile et dulce” which have 
made them the models of all succeeding times 

The past history of Art shows, therefore, that it has 
had a most powerful influence upon the refinement and 
the prosperity of those nations which have been made 
famous by its culture. It has elevated them in the scale 
of nations, made them influential upon other people in 
their own day and throughout posterity, and given them 
a name which will live in the records of all time. The 
influence thus exerted has not only been productive of 
benefit to the refined and cultivated, but embraced every 
condition of life—the artisan, the manufacturer, the vend- 
er, the merchant and the laboring classes—all partook 
of the advantages which the cultivation of the Fine Arts 
brought to their country. And viewing the culture of 
the beautiful in Art even in a commercial sense, we shall 
find that it does not deserve our indifference, but rather 
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should serve as a stimulus to us, to foster and encourage 
that culture which may be so important to our future in- 
fluence and aggrandizement 

Amongst the modern nations, none has been more 
distinguished for the cultivation of the Fine Arts than 
France, and none has interwoven these arts with the 
encouragement and development of her manufactures 
more than that great country. She has made one the 
hand-maiden, or, perhaps, more properly, the foster- 
mother of the other; and in consequence, she is recog- 
nized everywhere as the mistress of taste, the dispenser 
of fashion throughout the world. It has been her settled 


policy to educate artists to design patterns of every de- 





’ } 


partment of manufactures; to establish schools of de- 
sign, whose special ol ject tis to teach “ourrters qut se 

In the “ Ecole 
ated in the prin- 


destinent aux professiones mécaniques.” 





Royale,” hundreds of artisans are educ 
ciples of ornamental design, whose talents are subse- 
quently employed in almost every department of manu- 
factures; and to their taste and skill may be traced the 
graceful patterns and the appropriate ornaments which 
have gained for the French fabrics such general prefer- 
ment. The exquisite textures of silk which proceed 


d clocks and bronzes 





from Lyons, the paper-hangings, a: 
which are made in the vicinity of Paris, have all been 
designed and produced by the most carefully-instructed 
artists, who are ever on the “ quit réve” to furnish novelty 
founded on the principles of taste and beauty. She has 
studied her interest as well as her pleasure in thus nou- 
rishing these delightful and ennobling tastes, for the per- 
fection of her fabrics has made almost every other na- 
tion tributary to her, whose agents annually seek her 
depositories, and leave with her their gold and silver 
offerings in exchange for her rich fabrics and tasteful 
designs, to the manifest enrichment of her coffers, and 
enabling her thereby to continue her efforts to promote 
the elegant combined with the useful in all the articles 
of her manufacture 

England for a long time perceived not the causes 
which gave to France the command of the world’s ho- 
mage in matters of taste. She extended her manutfac- 
tures, and sent them to her colonies in the farthest cor- 
ners of the globe, and she prospered because she united 
in herself the greatest resources with the most indomi- 


acknowledged 





table industry ; but yet her own peoy 





the inferiority of her designs and arrangement of colors, 





even in her best fabrics; 





1 they sent to the salons of 





Paris, to the Emporium of Taste, for those richer and 
more tasteful productions which they desired to have, 
and which they could procure from no other country 
than France 
that the due cultivation of the Arts of Design was neces- 


The English began at length to perceive 


sary to the execution of the highest styles of manufac- 
tures; they saw that their continental neighbors spared 
no expense or labor to give a finished artistical educa- 
tion to their manufacturers and artisans; that they had 
numerous schools of design, furnished with all the re- 
quisite models, engravings and drawings, which were 
attended by accomplished professors; and to some of 
these schools were added gardens, where the students 
could study from the natural flower, and copy its deli- 
cate hues and forms, in order to transfer those hues 
and forms to some elaborate and beautiful design for the 
wants of the manufacturer 

These advantages of education to the artist and arti- 
san were so much superior to the opportunities in Eng- 
land, that it was no longer surprising that people of taste 
preferred French fabrics to their own; and this obvious 
truth induced the English government, after years of 
apathy, to concert some measures to place their artisans 
upon an equal footing with the French 

It is surprising, after perceiving the benefits that flowed 
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from the employment of Flaxman, the great sculptor, in 
the porcelain factory of Wedgwood, that the English 
government did not afford this necessary instruction to 
—for Wedgwood, with 





their artisans thirty years before 
the aid of the designs of Flaxman, raised the character 
of English porcelain to a classical standard; but this 


splendid example was forgotien, and nothing was done 





until their tnterest awakened them to the necessity of 
exertion, and hence arose the establishment of schools 
of design in England also 

These schools are now numerous—London, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Sheffield, Norwich, and other places in 
England, have them in active and efficient operation, as 
well as Glasgow and Paisley in Scotland, and Dublin 


ami Belfast in Ireland. In all those 7 





ices where uty 


of color and pertection of design are necessary to the 


improvement of the manutactured article, and to an 
equality with the French fabrics, these schools have 
been placed; and the practical good effect of them is 
already observable in the acknowledged improvement 
} 


in the design and execution of English ornamental ma- 


nufactures. The conductors of the large factories now 


frequently seek after and purchase the designs produced 
by the students in these schools; and some of them that 


we have seen would do credit to the artistical skill of 


any age or ¢& 





y country. The impetus has now been 





given in England, where both the highest style of Art, 





both in painting and sculpture, and ornamental design 


for the improvement of manufactures, meet with the 
highest appreciation and encouragement. Wherever, 
indeed, the most exalted of the Fine Arts has been de- 


re will always be found the finest achieve- 


velope d, the 
ments in ornamental design; and hence, how important 
it becomes to every nation to give a generous and libe 
ral support to Art, under all its variety of phases or de- 
grees 

With competent and well-instructed designers and 
manufacturer will find that 


beauty and consistency of design in every fabric can be 


artisans, the American 
made as cheap as inconsistency and deformity. Beauty of 
ornament is, in fact, of incalculable worth to all whose 


business it is fo increase the » cantil atiue Of manulac- 





» or calling 





tured articles; and there is, in trut 
whatever, no manulacture of any desc ription which may 
} 


not derive the greatest advant: 





ges trom the proper culti- 
vation of the Arts of Design. Form and color enter into 
the commonest occupations, and the blacksmith has 
scarcely less necessity to study the forms or shapes of 
the objects he works upon, than the ornamental jeweler, 


the upholsterer, the carpenter, or the cabinet-maker 





It is only necessary to glance at a few of the trades or 
raanufactures which are common in almost every part of 
the United States, to determine the connection which 
exists between these several professions and the proper 
education in the Arts of Design of the artisans engaged 
in them. We have among us, who are more or less 


obliged to use form and ornament, calico printers, paper 





stainers, carpet weavers, iron founders, wood carvers, 
turners, lamp makers, architects, carpenters, makers of 
cabinet furniture, potters and china manufacturers, plas- 
terers and modelers, glass-makers, jewelers and silver- 
smiths, printers and book-binders, picture-frame makers, 
shaw! manufacturers, coach builders, shipwrights, har- 
ness makers, and others which it is needless to mention. 
In elucidation of the subject, we have lately seen a 
drawing for a buckle for a set of harness, which was in 
the shape of a lyre, of very beautiful design, which 
united the best form for utility with the grace of orna- 
ment—in this way uniting the two requisite wants, and 
showing that the useful and the graceful may, by proper 
culture, be easily combined 

In view of the vast interests concerned in this metter, 
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as may be apparent by a glance at the above trades and 
professions, which are intimately connected with the 
Arts of Design, or ornamental drawing, is it not mani- 
festly the duty, as well as the interest, of every one con- 
nected with these several callings, to pay more regard 
than has been hitherto paid, to the improvement of de- 
sign in their manufactures? Every branch of business is 
more or less interested in the artistic and mercantile im- 
provement of the rest, because an appropriate and beau- 
tiful piece of ornament in any department of industry 
may be suggestive of fitness and beauty to numberless 
other branches of business. It is said that patterns of 
fine iron castings have been sometimes appropriated by 

ve French manufacturers of silk in Lyons; and doubt- 
less, eXquisite Ornaments which have been designed for 
one class of productions, may be easily transferred, with 
the proper adaptations, to other and very different manu- 
factures 

The designer or modeler should, however, study only 
the highest kinds of beauty, the greatest works of the 
greatest artists; for the more exalted is his aim, the more 
finished and truthful will be the productions ef his hands. 
When he is well instructed in the principles of beauty, 
from the study of the ancient and the best of the modern 
masters of art, he will then be enabled to go into the 
fields, and copy, with a true eye and a feeling heart, the 
exquisite and almost inimitable productions of Nature 
Here is a never-ending and perennial school of beauty 
always at his command, where he can study both form 
and color at the fountain-head, and where he can find 
the greatest variety with the greatest perfection of ob- 
jects, ready to be trausie rred and adapted to any design 
he may require 

As the people of a nation become more thoroughly 
educated, their ideas and tastes become gradually en- 


arged and expanded, and 


they are necessarily more 
critical, and more able to judge of the true appearances 
and worth of things; and although the education of this 
country has not been hitherto artistical, but, on the con- 
trary, the study of the Fine Arts has been lamentably 
eglected, yet the people generally are quick to perceive 
whatis beautiful, and that also which is ugly or deformed. 
And no one can fail to perceive, who has ever listened 
to the commentaries of a crowd gathered round a shop- 
window, and heard them throw out their untaught ideas 
about forms and colors which they like or dislike, how 
are to mould and express their opinions 


peopie 


prone the peoy 


upon what they see; and that they only need the proper 


instruction on the subject to be able to think and speak 
upon it properly and well. Itis probable that many an 
excellent criticism is made upon articles by rude lips, 
which, if conveyed to the ears of the manufacturer, 
would make them tingle with mortification; and though 
it is easier, perhaps, to make a criticism than to achieve 
that which is beautiful or good, yet the ornamental ma- 
nufacturer should consider well before he throws his 
goods into the market, whether his patterns or designs 
are such as are consistent with good taste, and such as 
will rather elevate the taste of the community than draw 
from them any satirical or derisive remarks. 

We would strongly impress upon all who are engaged 
in the mechanic arts, how important it Is to introduce 
into their articles the principles of good taste and a 
knowledge of artistical effect, as it is evidently not so 
much the material which gives value to the product as 1 
is the traces of intellect which are apparent in the de- 
sign, and the mechanical skill which is exhibited in the 
execution of it. In fact, it is to design and skill that the 
richest gems, which were once buried in the bosom of 


the earth, owe their chief lustre and their commercial 


16* 


importance; and in the products of cotton, wood, iron, 
wool, silk or linen, by far the greatest value is given to 
these substances by the ingenuity and industry which 
are applied -to their development into new forms and 
conditions. The highest ingenuity and the purest taste 
may be exercised in various and very different produc- 
tions; and whether genius is exhibited in the composi- 
tion of a fine picture, a noble piece of sculpture, a beau- 
tiful piece of cabinet work, a delicate and tasteful pro- 
duction of the loom, in a set of porcelain, or in a common 
stove, we give it our involuntary regard, and do honor 
to the mind which has designed, and to the hand which 
has wrought it into its perfect form. 

We have seen that in the palmy days of Italy, the or- 
namental artisan was considered worthy of fellowship 
with the highest in the land; and neither Michel Angelo 
nor Raphael considered that the closest association with 
their co-laborers was in any way derogatory to their 
standing or influence: they worked together like a band 
of brothers, and were mutually gratified when their 
joint efforts commanded the admiration of the world 
And that such a state of things does not exist now, at 


this period of time, may be accounted for by the evident 
disparity which exists between artists of acknowledged 
repute and our ordinary artisans. When the latter be- 
come more thoroughly instructed in the principles ot 
taste, and raise the standard of ornament in the several 
branches of manufacture to which they belong, they wiil 
soon receive the honor which will be due to them, and 
be considered worthy of that fraternity and association 
with artists of a higher walk in art, from which they are 
now excluded 

Enough, perhaps, has now been said to show the in- 
timate connection that exists between the Fine Arts and 
the proper elevation of the mechanic arts in every coun- 
try; and it will be well for us of this country if we at 
once acknowledge this connection, and endeavor by 
every reasonable means to foster a love for the higher 
branches of Art, not only for their own intrinsic beauty 
and influence upon the mind of a nation, but also for 





their direct tendency to elevate and improve the orna- 
mental branches of the mechanic arts, and almost every 


kind of manufactures, to the evident advantage and com- 





mercial importance of the country at large 


In England and France the Schools of Design are sup- 
ported by their respective governments, under the influ- 
ence of a wise and patriotic purpose to raise the standard 
of their home manufactures, so as to exclude, as much 


as possible, the consumption of foreign fabrics. Such a 


course might be imitated with benefit, either by the go- 
vernment of the United States or by the Smithsonian 
Institute. The people generally are interested in such a 
purpose; but if, by constitutional objections, neither the 
government nor the Institute will undertake its accom- 
plishment, then the people should be urged to attempt it 
themselves! 

In the meanwhile, every laudable endeavor to en- 
courage a taste for the beautiful should meet general 
support; and itis with great pleasure that we hail the 
appearance of Art-Unions amongst us, because they are 
popular in their character, and subscriptions to them are 
within the compass of almost every person in this wide 
and favored country. They may be regarded as the 
pioneers of instruction in matters of Art, which will pre- 
pare the way for the cultivation of principles of taste 
and artistic excellence, and also for the establishment of 
Galleries of Art and Schools of Design, the accomplish- 
mengof which will place this country on a platform as 
elevated as any in the world! 
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THE WORK TABLE. 


NETTED BAG. 


One skein of each of seven shades of Berlin wool, and a 
mesh one-fifth of an inch wide, are required. 

Begin on a round foundation of 72 stitches, with the 
lightest shade. Net 2 rounds. Net1 round with the wool 
twice round the mesh. Neti round. Net5 stitches, net 
5 in the sixth, repeat this all round. Net2 rounds. In 
the next round decrease, by taking 5 stitches as one be- 
tween the places where you formérly increased. Net 
two rounds, and begin the pattern with the next shade of 
wool. 

ist round. Net1 stitch, net 3 in the second, net 1, net 
3 as one; repeat the same all round 

2d round. Net plain, taking each stitch separately. 

3d round. Like the first; decreasing where you in- 
creased, and increasing where you decreased. 

4th round. Plain 

Net about 6 rounds with each shade, net the bag up at 
the bottom with a fringe, and line it. 


NETTED GAUNTLET—MALTESE PATTERN. 





Five skeins of fine silk are required. Netting pin No. 18. 

Do not over-fill the needle. 

Sixty stitches on a round foundation. 

Net 1 round with the silk twice round the pin. In the 
next round, pull the Ist stitch through the 2d, net it; pull 
the 2d stitch through the middle of the first, net it; repeat 
these stitches all round. Net three plain rounds. Net 20 
stitches, and begin the pattern by passing the silk pver 
the pin and through the mitten (from the back) undér the 
knot after the last stitch (thus making a sort of double 
stitch or loop, which in the next round is netted as one 
stitch); net 8 stitches, repeat the loop and 8 stitches five 
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times: net plain until the stitch before the Ist loop, make 
a loop, net the loop stitch, make a loop, net seven plain 
stitches; repeat the loops and plain stitches 5 times. 

In the next two rounds, make a loop stitch before and 
after those already made. The pattern is now half done. 
In the succeeding round, net the Ist loop stitch, make a 
loop stitch, net 2 stitches, make a loop, net plain till the 
next pattern 

Continue to make the loop stitches after and before the 
last until the pattern ends, as it began, with 1 loop stitch 
and 8 plain ones 

Net 3 rounds, increasing in 2 following stitches in the 
first of these rounds for the thumb, which must be so 
placed as not to interfere with the pattern; continue to 
increase 2 every other round, that is, before and after 
the last increase stitches, working a pattern on the 
thumb, in the pattern rounds, to correspond with that on 
the hand. 

The next round of the pattern. Net 4 stitches beyond 
the last pattern, make a loop, and proceed as directed in 
the first round of diamonds 

When you have increased 11 times for the thumb, do 
not increase for three rounds: then increase in every 
other round as nearly as possible over the increase 
stitches 3 times. When there are 5 rows of diamonds 
completed, net the plain rounds, and net up the thumb 
stitches 25 in number; net 1 round of the pattern on the 
thumb, decrease twice in the next round. Net 1 round 
with the silk twice round the pin. Net a round, passing 
the Ist stitch through the 2d, and the 2d through the 
middle of the Ist. One plain round. One round, net 7, 
make a loop stitch. Four rounds, making loops before 
and after the last. One round without loop stitches 
Repeat the last 6 rounds. Net1 round twice round the 
pin, l round pulling the Ist stitch through the 2d, and the 
2d through the Ist; 1 plain round, 1 round twice round 
the pin, missing every other stitch 

Cut off the silk and fasten it on at the bottom of the 
thumb. Make I stitch on each side, continue the pattern 
on the hand. Fit on the mitten, and, if necessary, de- 
crease two stitches by the thumb in every other round, 
until it fits nicely. When the diamond is completed, 
net 1 plain round, and repeat the pattern given to finish 
the thumb, taking care to begin it in the palm of the 
hand. 

Cut the mitten from the foundation, pick out the knots, 
fasten on the silk, net 3 rounds, increasing 4 stitches in 
the first round, where they will be least observed, to 
make them fit round the arm. Net 8 stitches, make a 
loop, repeat all round; this is the commencement of ano- 
ther round of diamonds. Net a 2d round of diamonds, 
and repeat the pattern given to finish the hand. 

PATTERNS FOR MITTENS, PURSES, ETC. 
No. 1. 
Netting pin No. 18. 

For a mitten, a round foundation of 63 stitches is re- 
quired ; for a purse, one of 72 stitches wide 

Ist row. Net 1 stitch, make a loop stitch, net 7 plain; 
repeat the loop and 7 stitches. 

In every succeeding row, make a loop after and before 
those made in the last row. 
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The pattern will end in a loop after every 7 stitches. 
Net 6 plain rows, and begin again. 


No. 2. 





Netting pin No. 17 or 18 


For a mitten, 54 stitches—for a purse, 64. 

Net 3 rows with the silk once round the pin. The next 
4 rows are netted in the following manner, with the silk 
twice round the pin. 

Net one row: in the next row net 2 stitches together; 





by this the number is reduced one-half. Net a row: in 
the next row, net an additional stitch in every stitch, thus 
recovering the original number. 

This is an exceedingly pretty pattern for a curtain, 
netted in No. 8 Strutt’s cotton, with a mesh three-tenths 
f an inch wide, and allowing 36 stitches to a foot.. Re- 
peat the pattern twice, then net 18 or 20 plain rows with 
he cotton once round the mesh, and begin again. The 
irtain should be begun with one wide row, in double 


treble cotton, for the fringe. 


Fora Purse. Pin No. 16. 





61 stitches. Net 2 rows. 

xl row. Net 1 stitch, make a loop, net 3; repeat the 
loop and 3 stitches to the end. 

4th row. Neta stitch; in netting the next stitch, pass 
the needle through the side of the loop nearest it as well 
as through the stitch; net them together. Net the next 
stitch, passing the needle through the other side of the 
loop as well as the stitch; repeat the last two stitches to 
the end of the row. 

5th row. Net an additional stitch in the first, and every 
alternate stitch. 

Begin again at the 3d row. 


EDGING FOR TIDIES, ETC 





Cast on six stitches. 

Istrow. Slip 1 stitch, bring the cotton forward and 
knit 2 together; bring the cotton forward and knit two 
together, knit 1. 
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2d row. Bring the cotton forward and knit 2 together 
three times. It may be knitted with Strutt’s cotton No. 
6, and No. 9 needles, or with knitting thread and No. 14 
needles. 


OPEN CROCHET STITCHES. 
No. 1. 





Begin on a chain of any even number of stitches; 
make 4 loop stitches, twist the silk or wool round your 
crochet needle, and pass the needle through the last loop 
but one of the foundation chain; catch the silk af the 
back, pull it through, and you will have three stitches on 
your needle; catch the silk again, pull it through two of 
the stitches on your needle, catch it again and pull it 
through the remaining 2 stitches; make one chain stitch, 
twist the silk round your needle. miss 1 stitch of the foun- 
dation, pass your needle through the next stitch, catch 
the silk at the back, and repeat the same as when you 
had 3 stitches on your needle; repeat to the end of the 
row. In the succeeding rows, pass your needle through 
the hole instead of through a loop stitch. 

This is a pretty stitch for purses, bags, sofa guards, 
cushions, &c., and the colors can be varied at pleasure 


No. 2. 





This pattern is similar to the last. Begin with making 
5 loops instead of 4; and in the continuation of the row, 
make 2 loop stitches, and miss 2 stitches instead of one 
on the foundation. 

No. 3 

Begin with a chain that will divide by 3 

Ist row. Make five loop stitches, pass your needle 
through the 3d stitch of the foundation, and double cro- 
chet it; make 5 loops, and proceed as before 

2d row. Make five loops, crochet through the centre 
stitch of the last row. Repeat this row five or six times, 
then crochet a plain band in double crochet, in the first 
row pass the needle through the centre stitch of the five 
loops, make two loops; this repeated to the end of the 
row, will give you the same number of stitches you be- 
gan with. 

If it wished to introduce a pattern on the thick stripe, 
it is better to fasten off at the end of each row and al- 
ways work one way. In working w ith two colors, be 
careful to keep the one you are not working with in the 
middle of that you are working with—that {s, work 
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round it, or it will hang in loops and spoil the appear- 
ance of your work 

A variety of open patterns may be made in crochet by 
making several thick stitches together, and loop stitches 
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to correspond with the number you miss: also by work- 


ing several times in the same stitch and missing an equal 
number. 


CROCHET BAG 


In double crochet stitch. 





De Sits Lil irir 


IST ITE 
























































On account of the beads, this bag is worked wrong 
side outwards 

Begin with a chain of 172 stitches. crochet in each 
color about 9 rounds; in changing the colors, crochet 
one round, 3 stitches alternately of each color. Colors 
for the bag, brown with gold beads; white with shaded 
green figures ; crimson with silver beads; emerald green 
with bright-colored figures; 


white with figures in shaded blue; deep lilac with gold 


orange with steel beads; 





beads: green with bright-colored figures; deep blue with 
steel beads; white with bright green and crimson figures 
Finish with dark brown. For the runner for the strings, 
crochet six stitches, make six loops, miss six loops of 
the bag; continue the same for two rounds; in the second 
round, make the holes come over the thick part. Any 
of the figures in the plate may be used for bags, either 
in beads or colors; if without beads, it is immaterial 
whether the bag is worked right or wrong side outwards 
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Seize the hour 





Ere it slips from you. Seldom comes the moment 
In life, which is, indeed, sublime and mighty, 

To make a great decision possible 

O! many things, all transient and all rapid 


Must meet at once.—Schiller. 


Many people imagine they could do great things if op- 
portunities would only offer. But the world around us 
is so little—so common-place say these dreamers, that 
we are compelled to smother our glorious aspirations, 


*e like the rest. Woman has 


and become common-pl: 





no chance of obtaining fame. And is fame, mere earthly 
renown, the great blessing to be coveted? If we could 
open the “ Book of Remembrance,” kept by the “ Angel 
of the Earth,” would the deeds known and celebrated 
here, think you, be those which rank highest among the 
heavenly virtues? And surely if we do not perform the 


common duties of our lot faithfully ar 





cheerfully, if the 





and assisting 





asi 





small everyday opportunities of p! 
those around us, are not improved, let us never repine 
that great talents and means are not given us. We 


should probably neglect or misuse such advantages 
} life 


Do well whatsoever “thy hand findeth to do,” and life 


will be glorious, because the part assigned thee has been 





faithfully performed. 
Po.rreNness.—We are charmed with politeness of man- 


ners, and bestow much attention and care to impart to 


our children this all-captivating grace. Yet how fruit- 


less is often this care—and why? Is it not that we mis- 
teness? Are wenot 


take the origin and source of true pout 





continually striving to polish and gloss over the exterior 
—to exhibit feelings that are not, and to conceal feelings 

at are tn the heart? We forget that the true feelings 
of politeness are welling up trom the de ep fountains of 
our principles, our affections, our thoughts; thatin vain 
do we purify and make clear the surtace, if the source is 
contaminated. It may, indeed, in the outward person 
as in the rivulet, reflect the hues of heaven when nothiug 
occurs to ruffle it; but let a tempest disturb the moral or 
physical stream, and equally in both will be stirred up 


the polluting substances that mar every beauty 





If, then, we would see our children agreeable in man- 
ners, let us not rest upon externals merely, but purify the 
} 





fountain of the heart, and we shall find that the con- 
ciliating and amiable in feeling will be the same in 
conduct. From the affections, rightly cultivated, we have 
all that is winning and fascinating in manner. From 
the principles, rightly cultivated, we have all that is dig- 
nified and noble in manner; and from the intellect, 
rightly cultivated, we have all thatis exalted and com- 
manding in manner. Hypocrisy is not politeness, and 
the use of popular phrases and graceful gestures is not 
politeness ; it is something far, far superior to these, even 
the simple, natural expressions of feelings which reli- 
gious and virtuous principles have purified. 


CHILDREN AS TEACHERS.—There is nO monitor more 
sure of touching the heart and conscience of a parent 


than an intelligent and thoughtful chiid. Its sweet voice 
enters the very soul of the hearer; there is no panoply 
of pride, prejudice or false principle that can resist its 


appeal. The most cold and guarded character is “ thrown 


TABLE. 


off its propriety” by the reflection that the little innocent 
prattler is wholly unconscious of the effects its remarks 
has produced. Well did the Saviour say of little chil- 
dren, that “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

And then children have such curious associations, 
linking literal facts with their fairy-like fancies, and 
drawing from premises, as they understand them, such 
wild and singular conclusions: yet these are never irra- 
tional—that is, never without a reason that appears to 
hem sufficient. O! I do love to trace back the new, and, 
apparently, fantastic ideas of an ingenuous, intelligent 
child to their source, and learn the process by which it 
has established its theories. I would earnestly advise 
all mothers and teachers to do this. In one instance, 
among many that I could give, such a proceeding had an 
important and beneficial effect on the character of @ 
maday 

* Mother,” said Fanny C., a sweet little girl of seven 
years, brushing back her auburn curls, “mother, what 
” 





or our conversation is in heaven.’ 





does this mean ?— 
The child had been sitting a full half hour, on the 
cricket at her mother’s feet—her bright face bending over 





her book with that earnest gaze that betokens the most 
intense thought; but she had not, it seemed, entirely 
satisfied herself. So she looked up, confidingly, to her 
mother for information. But Mrs. C—— was also ab- 
sorbed in a book, and she did not heed the gentle child, 
who again repeated more eagerly—“ Mother, what does 
this mean ?— For our conversation is in heaven.’ ” 

“Why, what book have you, Fanny?” asked Mrs 


C—. “Oh! the Bible. Well, I am glad you are read- 
ing it to-day ;” (it was Sunday,) and the conscience-struck 
mother glanced at the “last new novel” in her own 


hand, which she had been devouring ever since she had 


risen—in truth, for an hour before she left her pillow. 


* But you have not told me what this means, mother— 


‘For our conversation is in heaven.’ ” 

‘O! it means that we should talk about good things, 
that is, about heaven and the angels; and say our pray- 
ers, and read the Bible,” said Mrs. C— 

‘You know when the ladies were here, at your party, 
mother ?” 

“ Yes, my love.” 

“ Was their conversation in heaven?” 

“T fear not, my child. But why do you ask?” 

“T have been thinking,” said the little girl, drawing a 
long breath, as though her thoughts had been compassed 
with much difficulty ; “I have been thinking that people 
must speak very loud to have their conversation in hea- 
ven, and I wanted to know if that was the reason which 
made the ladies at your party talk so loud.” 

Mrs. C—— could not forbear smiling at the idea of such 
nonsense as usually comprises the conversation of a 
fashionable party, being heard in heaven; yet she keenly 
felt the rebuke of the innocent child, while she endea- 
vored to answer carelessly—“‘ We do riot talk about 
heaven at our parties, Fanny.” 

“But when is your conversation in heaven, mother?” 
persisted the little girl 

The question was a simple one, but poor Mrs. C—— 
was more troubled to answer it, than she would have 
been to discuss the effects of gravitation or the properties 
of light; for she had lately attended the lectures of a pro- 
found chemist. She bent her lips to the cheek of her 
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lovely daughter, and a tear mingled with the kiss, as she 





thought how this world had engrossed her heart and soul, 


her time and talents; and how utterly neglectful she had 


been of the moral and religious training of her precious 
child. “And now she is teaching me!” thought the 
mother 


Mrs. C is an altered 
woman; and her little girl no longer thinks it necessary 





And a happy teaching it was. 


for ladies to talk loudly to have their conversation in 
heaven 

The following excellent remarks are gathered from the 
novel of * Clarissa ;” and as few of our readers, probably, 
ever have had opportunity or patience to glean the true 
wisdom of Richardson from its mass of verbiage, we will 
set these real diamonds of thoughtin our Book, and hope 


our young readers will transfer them to their hearts. 


MAXIMS FOR LOVERS 


Love takes deepest root in the steadiest mind. 

It is a degree of 
sual man 

True 
rence. 


impurity in a woman to love a sen- 


love is ever accompanied with fear and reve- 
Platonic love is Platonic 
The proot of true love is respect, not freedom. 
But few 
couraged in love 
A lady can have 
his own worthy relations ca 


first impressions ought to be trusted or en- 


but small hopes of a lover, over whom 
n have no influence. 
The more ardent a man is, 


while a lover, the more 


indifferent he will be, probably, when he is a husband. 


Pride and vanity are often the source of love. 


Respectful love inspires noble actions. 


MAXIMS ON MARRIAGE. 

It is neither just nor honest to marry, where there can 
be no love 

Marriage, with the best prospects, is a very solemn en- 
gagement; 
tremble, when she th 


enough to mak a young creature’s heart 





nks seriously of it. 


Marry first, and lore will come after, is a shocking 





assertion; since a thousand things may happen to make 


the state but barely tolerable, even when it is entered into 


with mutual! affection 


errr & 
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CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE 
A Popular Encyclopaedia 
numerous Additions, and more than five hundred Engrav- 
B. Zieber & Co 


done great and good 


First American edition—with 


tings. In twovolumes: pp. 850 each. G 
I 


The enterprising publishers have 
service in the cause of popular education, by the issue 
of this work. It makes a library of useful and interest- 
ing knowledge for families 
many books. Th« 
almost every family in our 


who cannot afford to buy 
price will allow it to be obtained by 
to the 


United States, it should 


country, and, 


Bible and the Constitution of th 


next 


have its place on every book-shelf in our wide land 
THE FAIRY OF THE STREAM, AND OTHER 

POEMS. By C. M. Farmer. A 

ments, and one that will be read with pleasure by all 


volume of pure sent- 


lovers of the old themes of fairy This ro- 
mance is very difficult to ingraft on our literature, but 
Mr. Farmer 


The story has some very beautiful thoughts, and many 


romance 


has made an attempt that has not failed 
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How unhappy must that marriage be, in which the 
husband can have no confidence in the affection of his 
wife! 

How much easier and pleasanter it is for a woman to 
obey the man of her choice, than one she would not have 
married could she have avoided it 

Invectives against marriage are a reflection upon the 
laws and good order of society 

Marriage is the highest state of friendship 

No matter whom that who has a 


woman marries, 


shght notion of the matrimonial duties—she will surely 
be unhappy 


It is dreadful as well as dishonest to marry a man for 


th 


his we: 





th, in hopes of his de 





Exalted qualities may be sunk in a low and unequal 


marriage. 
REFLECTIONS ON WOMEN 
The uselessness and expensiveness of modern women 
multiply bachelors 
Vile 
racter, 


men owe much of their vileness to women of c} 





who hardly ever scruple to receive them into 


their society, if the men are rich, talented and fashionable, 
even though they have been guilty of ever so much base- 
ness to other women. 


“Had I found a character for virtue had been gene- 





rally necessary to recommend me to the sex, I would,” 


says Lovelace, * have had a greater regard to my morals.” 
To CorresponpENts.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted—* The Maiden on the * Hope 
Pleasant Thoughts,” “ The College Grave- 
yard,” “ Thoughts of Mary,” ‘o M.,” 
Star,” and “ The Rosebud She Gave Me.” 
To a “ Subscriber,” we 


if 
if 





Battle-field.” on, 


Hope ever,” “ 





1¢ Morning 


answer—he can see for him- 
self, by comparison, that our magazine contains twelve 
more pages each month than the New York magazines 
They get at the end of the year one hundred and forty- 
four more pages, nearly in amount to two clever-sized 
noveis 

Thanks to “A. J. P.” for his 


down for a life 


splendid club He is 


subscriber 





bum Lines” not accepted 


has been sent to G. J 


The Book” 


“SE. A. P.’s” 


soon 


article is at hand, and will be published 





TABLE. 


sweet touches of descriptive 

by Zieber & Co 
ORLANDINO—A STORY OF SELF-DENIAL. By 

Maria Edgeworth Kendal! & Lincoln. 


little book as we would a letter from 


beauty and pathos. Sold 


Boston: Gould, 
We welcome this 


a dear old friend, whose name has been the charm of our 


childhood and youth; and whom, in later years, we have 
It is a 
charming story—one that will take captive the hearts of 


the old 


found a dear companion and honored guide 


as well as young. And who, in our wide land, 
will not read it? 

THE CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA AND NEW 
MEXICO Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia. author t 


sketch the 


By James Madison Cutts. 


The object of th has been to 


geographical and historical outlines of the 


col its 


»f California and New Mexico, with impar- 
tality and fidelity, so that the public may have an un- 
The 


an Outline of the geography of these countries, together 





pretending and useful compendium work contains 





the 


his 


n to 


ave 


the 


is a 





for 


ual 
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with a concise and continuous narrative of the recent 
military and naval expeditions connected with their con- 
quest, embodying marches and exploits amongst the 
most wondertul of the age It is illustrated with en- 
gravings, planus of battles, &c 

CHARCOAL SKETCHES. Second series By the 
late Joseph C. Neal. Burgess, Stringer & Co., N. York. 
Peterson and Zieber, Philadelphia. We hardly dare at- 
tempt to notice this work. We can say nothing in its 





praise, for it is beyond it. We feel a sort of paternal 
interest in these Sketches, for we were connected with 
Mr. Neal in the publication of the Saturday News, in 
which they first appeared. It was at our suggestion that 
Mr. Neal wrote them, or rather enlarged them from the 
ull size in which they first appeared. We read them 





ogether in MS.; we talked of them, and we saw to- 


gether the impression that they made upon the public— 


an impression thai has always remained. Mr. Dickens 





t them worthy of being republished in E 





under his editorship—but he had not the manliness to 
say from whom he got them Admirable Neal!—we 


loved him living, and regret him dead. The book is beau- 





tifully printed, and the designs are by Dariey. We make 
10 comment on them 
ROSE SOMERVILLE. By the author of “The First 


False Step.” Same publishers 





is is @ story O! @ hus- 
d’s mystery and a wife’s devotion. Excellent mate- 
rials tor a novel, and good use made of them by the au- 
or. Numerous illustrations are interspersed throughout 
the work 
rHE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By W. Hickey. T. K. & P.G. Collin 


is not a very novel remark to say, “ 





1s, Philadelphia. It 
rhis is a book that 


should be in every gentleman’s library,” but here, we 





ik, itmay be said with the greatest propriety. Wecan 
ve no better notice of the work than to say that, be- 


sides the Constitution of the U. 8S , it contains the Decla- 


ration of Independence; the prominent political acts of 


George Washinggon; electoral votes for all the Presi- 


dents and Vice-Presidents; the high authorities and civil 
officers of government, from March 4, 1759, to March 3, 
Im47; chronological narrative of the several States; and 
othe interesting matter; with a des« riptive account ot 
the state gapers, public documents, and other sources of 
political and statistical information at the seat of govern- 
ment. The book is well printed by the Messrs. C., and 
ontains a large quantity of rule and figure work. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY By F. 
H. Hedge. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. The author 


says in his preface, that “the volume which is now 
otlered to the public, though bearing the utie ‘Prose 
Writers of Germany, is far from pretending to be a com- 
plete exhibition of the prose literature of that nation ” 
The author has preferred to give tew writers and large 
samples, in preference to Many writers and short ex- 
tracts. We have, therefore, a better book, the extracts 
trom each author being copious. ‘Twenty-eight authors 
have been laid under coutribution, and the work con- 


n beautiful 


lains portraits of seven of them, engraved 
style. The title-page is a singularly beautiful design by 
Leutze. It is a book fit to be placed with the other ad- 


mirable edition of “The Poets,” brought out in such 





lid style by Messrs. Carey & Hart. We shall give 
a more extended notice of this work In our next 

THE MYSTERIES AND MISERIES OF N. YORK 
By Ned Buntline. Llustrated. Berford & Co., N. York 
Z er & Co. and T. b. Peterson, Philadelphia If there 
is anything half so dreadful in New York as this book 
represents, why then, they need the divine as well as 
the physician. Horrible! The details are shoeking and 
revolung 
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OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Boston: Jas. Munroe & 
Co. J. W. Moore, 193 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
This is a book of three hundred and sixty-nine pages, 
containing information the most varied and accurate on 
almost every subject, from A to Z, carefully compiled, 
and of sufficient length to make the subjects easily un- 
derstood. It is valuable as a work of reference. 

THE SILENT PASTOR. PROGRESS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. Two very pretty little works. 
Pretty is hardly the word—they are beautiful. In the 


i—the Christian view of Sickness— 


former may be foun 
Compensation of the Sick Room—Prayers to be used by 
a Sick Person—Hymns,&c. Indeed, itis a complete book 
for the sick room—one which will instruct, encourage, 
sootne a id elevate the sufle rer. 

We have received from the same publishers, two cata- 


logues, which seem to comprehend every kind of books 


that any person might want 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY. Nos. 10 and 11. Zie- 
ber & Co., Philadelphia. Certainly one of the most en- 
lertaiuing and instructive of our monthly works. The 


iding article in No. 10, is an excellent Life of Wash- 
! ya l hed with very good engravings 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND By 
Agnes Strickland Lea & Blanchard This series, No 


11 of which is w bet i comprises the ives of all 
Englaud’s queens it Norman conquest, with anec- 
dotes of their courts. now first published from official 





records and other documents, private as well as public 


This number contains portions of the lives of Mary Se- 
cond and Anne. Those who are not fond of the dry de- 
tails of history, may safely read these works—there are 
anecdotes enough to make them appear works of fiction 


They certainly are pleasant readii 
EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS 
Parts 1,2 and 3. Greeley & McElrath,New York. Zie- 


ber & Co., Philadelphia. Messrs. G.& McE. have given 


to the public a useful work—invaluable to mechanics, 
The illustrations are numerous and good, the letter-press 
Valn and descriptive 

THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY. W.H. Graham, 
New York. T. B. Pet and G. B. Zieber, Philadel- 


phia. Those who wish to become acquainted with the 


I 





trials and toils of the trappers and traders, had better 
read this work. It will repay them with interest for a 
rusal 

THE HEADS OF THE HEADLESS. A Romance 
By Frederick Soulie same publishers New York and 
Philadelphia Quite an historical work for a novel 
The incidents are connected with Perkin Warbeck’s at- 
tempt, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, to pass for the 
youngest son of Edward the Fourth, who was murdered 
by Richard. Fact is blended with fiction, and a sprin- 
kling of the horrible of the truly French school—the com- 
bi ig work. Itis the worst 


1ation producing an literesti 


printed book we have seen for a long ume 


THE COCKNEY IN AMERICA. Same publishers 
A very humorous work. with very many good engrav- 
ings. Itis a happy hit at the fu slown Bow-Bell Lon- 
doner. Some of the situations are exquisitely ridiculous 

THE DEVIL’S POOL. By George Sand. Same 
publishers A story of humble life, very simple, but 


beautifully told. It is impossible to avoid finishing the 


work at one sitting. Madame Dudevant, in this story, 
has shown the variety of powers she possesses It is 


entirely different from any oth 
THE LAST INCARNATION GOSPEL LEGENDS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY By A. Con 


r WOrk from her pen. 


stant. Same pu shers. The translator of this work, as 
well as of * The Devil's Poo Francis Geo. Shaw, Esq 
has given from the French various other works. We do 





not often find a gentleman who is so well fitted for this 
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most difficult task. The true spirit of the original works 


ained. We are always well pleased to 





seems to be r 

receive a book to which his name appears as the trans- 

lator 
SALATHIEL 


98 Chestnut street, Philadeiphia 


T. B. Peterson, 


This is a republication 


By Rev. Geo. Croly. 


glish language. Per- 





of one of the best novels in the I 
haps there is no work from which more choice extracts 
have been made than from Salathiel. It abounds with 
glowing passages. It is a work that one may read and 
re-read. No person who has ever read it once but will 
again peruse it, and that not hastily—he must stop and 
think. The story is that of the so-called Wandering Jew; 
but this is not the whole of the plot—there are other in- 
cidents embraced in it, but all combined and bearing 
upon the main story 

THREE HOURS; OR, THE VIGIL OF LOVE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Mrs. 8. J. Hale. *We otier 
this work as a premium to any subscriber who will remit 
us three dollars for one year’s subscription to the Lady’s 
Book 

A TOUR TO THE RIVER SAGUENAY, IN LOW- 
ER CANADA Carey & Hart 


The public have been made acquainted with Mr. Lan- 


By Charles Lanman. 
man through his beauuiul work, “A Summer in the 
Wilderness The Tour we are now noticing is written 
in a pleasant style, and contains numerous stories of his 
adventure S—piscatoriai and otherwise—in the valle ysot 
the Hudson, St. Lawrence and St. Johns. It is a plea- 
sant gossiping book ; and we should like to extract some 
of his well-told stories, but our limits will not admit. 
The great merit of Mr. Lanman as a writer is, that he 
gives you facts in a pleasant way—a sort of information 
made easy. 

CORINNE; OR, ITALY. By Madame de Stael Hol- 
Burgess & Stringer, New York. T. B. Peterson, 
Messrs. B. & S. deserve thanks for 
giving in such handsome style a reprint of this sterling 
work. Who has not read Corinne ’—the charming Co- 
rinne, the delight of our younger days? 


stein. 


98 Chestuut street 


It is rejuvenat- 
ing again to read it. The poetical part of the work was 
translated by Miss L. E. Landon. Corinne is the most 
perfect and brilliant of the works of Madame de Stael ‘ 
and while it is a work of romance, it gives a true his- 
tory of Italy 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE 


This work is only second to “Tom Cringle’s Log,” by 


Same publishers 


the same author; but at the same time, this places it far 
in advance of any nautical work of the day. The au- 
thorship of these books has been laid to several different 
persons. Why the real author does not make himself 
known, is singular—for as works of fiction and true 
hearty humor, they are not equaled 

NOW AND THEN. By Samuel Warren 
& Brothers, New York 
phia. Mr. Warren is 


Year” and 


Harper 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadel- 
the author of “Ten Thousand a 
“The Diary of a Physician,” two works 
which have had an immense circulation. Several books 
have been published purporting to have been written by 
Mr. Warren, that were not so; but no person can peruse 
“Now and Then” without detecting his powerful pen. 
It is better than either of his others works, for there is 
none of that horrible detail which disfigures the “ Diary,” 
and none of the vulgarity that sometimes offended in 
“Ten Thousand a Year The story is better, and the 
reader is kept in a delightiul state of suspense from the 
first. It has also another positive merit—it is not so long 
as his other works, parucularly the last-mentioned. 
THE COUNTESS OF CONSUELO AND RUDOL- 
STADT. W.H. Graham, New York. T. B. Peterson, 
Philadelphia. This is the history of a prima donna. The 
adventures are high'y amusing and interesting. and ro- 
































































mantic in the extreme. The author has introduced all 
the celebrated characters of the day—the Empress Ma- 
ria Theresa and her Minister, Count Kaunitz, with the 
poet Metastasin; Frederick the Great, with Voltaire, and 
other companions of his leisure hours; his sister Amelia, 
and her unfortunate lover, Baron Treuck, whose account 
of his different escapes from prison was the delight of 
our younger years; Farinelli, the wonder of the age, 
whose vanity was equal to his voice, and who was wont 
to say, * There is but one God and one Farinelli;” and 
the celebrated adventurers and pretended magicians, 
Cagliostro and the Count of St. Germain, are also intro- 


duced, 


‘here is also an account of a mystical society 
for the periection of mankind, which all but our trans- 
cendental readers can skip. Various others characters 
are introduced. ‘The book is very interesting, from the 
fact of the introduction of so many noted personages. 
We wish to ask attention to our consistent course 


throughout the year, and refer to our numbers for 1847 


as an instance We do not get up a fancy number, with 


eXtra plates, names of great contributors, &c., tor Janu- 
ary, and then fail back. Our February number of this 
year contained four ¢ gravings on ste¢ l, one more than 
January, and that a very expensive o1 We use the 
same quality of paper throughout the year, as good en- 
gravings, aud as many—sometimes more—and give 


equally as good articles. Judging from the notices we 


have received of the number just alluded to, it seems to 
We will 


merely add, that we have now on hand several mezzo- 


have been quite as popular as the January. 
° 


tints that cannot be excelled—not mere daubs of black 





and white, but beautifully-wrought effective pictures. 
We annex here some account of mezzotnt engraving, 


which may interest our readers 





“Mezzorint Encravincs — This kind of engraving, 


says the Scientific American, has great softness of effect 





along with the strongest relief, and is peculiarly suited 


for pictures of females and young persons, as it gives 
the appearance of painting to all figures more than either 
etching or line engravings. Mr. Le Blond was the per- 
son who discovered this art, an invention which was 


It has 


, 


said to be the result of accident, in 1762, in Paris 
often been attempted to print mezzotints wit) different 
colors, so as to supersede paintings, but this can never 
be. Sculpture and oil painting will never be superseded, 
except in a more ready way of duplication than by the 
pencil or chisel. Mezzotint plates are prepared for en- 
graving by rocking a kind of fine file, with a curved face, 
over the plate until there are indentations all over the 
plates fine as the finest points of needles, and after this 
the figures and different shades are scraped out with fine 
tools adapted to the purpose. This art requires much 
patience, skill and taste, and above all, a fine knowledge 
of light and shade.” 

Reference is made in the above to printing in colors. 
We have succeeded in printing a plate in colors, which 
we will soon present to our subscribers. It will astonish 
them. We believe that ours is the only plate printing 
office that has as yet succeeded in this novel enterprise. 


To OUR EXCHANGES.—We wish our friends of the press 


who have received 





distinctly to understand, that to a 





the January number, the excha will be continued for 


the whole year. It is not our intention to send one num- 
ber, get a notice, and then refuse to continue. Will they 
please so to understand it? 
WanverRinG Lire tN THE East.—This plate we think 
one of the prettiest specimens of a line engraving that 
anauon—il 


we have ever puolisnce It needs neo x} 


exp!ains itself. 
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A SONG OF FREEDOM. 
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ve itha smile he looks = on the tempest below, And he 
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ho, Iam free,I am free! Oo ho, I am free, O ho, 
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‘Tis thus that my spirit looks down from its height, Tis thus that our country, God bless her for aye’ 
On the cares and the passions of life, Looks down on the nations of earth— 

And high o’er them all in a region of light, For Freedom first opened her eyes to the day 
It smiles at the pitiful strife. 7 In the struggle that gave us our birth. 

Like the eagle I gaze on the tempest below, Unshaken we gaze on the tempest below, 
But what is its fury to me? Secure from its fury are we; 

With the sunlight around me, I’m singing “Oho! And from ocean to ocean we'll still shout “ Oho! 


Oho! I am free! I am free!” Oho! we are free! we are free!” 
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